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Camp Tegawitha haut Hoceee, PA. 


Camp Tegawitha is ideal in every sense of the word. There is no 
location move desirable or attractive. Its nearness to New York, 
Philadelphi. and Buffalo makes it most accessible. It has the most 
complete and modern equi t for all land and water sports of 
any camp in the oceans, e main buildings as well as the sleeping 
bungalows are equi with electric ht and running water. 
Absolutely pure dri ng water and ect sanitary conditions. 
A resident physician and trained nurse are always in attendance. 
F-- descriptive, illustrated booklet write 
Miss Mary Angela Lynch, 380 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: CAthedral 8-1272 


(After June Ist, MOUNT POCONO, PENNA.) 



































CAMP WANNALANCET FOR GIRLS 


Tyngsboro-on-the-Merrimac, Massachusetts 


Comprising over two hundred Gere of pine groves, Bly, encadown, and thes. 
Camp Wannalancet offers every opportunity for healthful recreation. 


Directed by the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. Assisted by Full Staff of Selected Counselors. 
Address: Sister Superior, Camp Wannalancet, Tyngsboro, Massachusetts 
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Capitalism Under Fire 


IKE Socialism, capitalism is an ambiguous word, 

and as Father Watt, S.J., observes, it well nigh defies 
definition. But it would not be especially difficult to de- 
scribe either system by drawing up a series of proposi- 
tions accepted generally on the one hand by Socialism, and 
on the other by the exponents of capitalism. Socialism 
which, both in theory and in practice, denies certain 


fundamental rights, the right to private property, for in- 


stance, must stand condemned. But capitalism, meaning 
by the term the economic and financial system in vogue 
in this country, Great Britain, France, and in the greater 
part of the civilized world, rests on no theory or principle 
which denies a human right, and in itself is not wrong. 
But just as in practice many Socialists have helped to 
destroy political and social evils by advocating doctrines 
not fundamentally Socialistic, so in practice capitalism has 
been guilty of grave errors not inherent in the system, 
and has helped to establish an order in which the most 
deplorable exploitation of God’s images seems all but 
inevitable. 

While, then, capitalism is not in itself evil, the abuses 
that have grown up in the State under its control im- 
peratively demand a reform of the system. If this can- 
not be had, then a system to replace it must be devised. 
The unhappy progress of events under five years of 
economic depression has occasioned bitter attacks upon 
capitalism which have not gone unanswered. Capitalism 
is beginning to restate its position. Under the fire of 
criticism it is admitting that our economic order is not 
the best of all economic orders, and is showing some will- 
ingness to confess its sins. But no speaker for capitalism 
has yet admitted that any essential change in the system 
is necessary, or even conceivable. The structure may need 


repairs, and a touch of decoration here and there, but it 
is essentially sound. 

Speaking at the University of Virginia on July 10, 
John W. Davis, a leader of the New York bar, adopted 
that position in substance. No change is necessary “ with- 
in the framework of the old order,” he said, since the 
capitalistic system is not “a shrewd and cunning device 
by which wealth and power can be concentrated in the 
hands of a few,” but, rather, a system which insists upon 
duties as well as upon rights. “ The right of private 
property and the sanctity of contracts are the twin 
pillars,” he contended, “of the capitalistic system.” In 
defending the right to property and the sanctity of con- 
tracts, capitalism embarks on no new sea, but merely runs 
along with Christianity. Certainly Mr. Davis can no- 
where find more vigorous defenders of these “ pillars ” 
than Leo XIII and Pius XI in their social Encyclicals, 
and with the Pontiffs are a serried host of ‘Catholic 
apologists. 

But it seems to us that capitalism, as it has existed 
in practice, has failed, as the Pontiffs have not failed, 
to draw certain necessary distinctions. The Church will 
always defend the right to private property, but she does 
not defend the thesis that this right has no limits. On 
the contrary, the Church holds that man is bound to use 
his property so that it will promote his own truest wel- 
fare and the welfare of his fellows, and of the com- 
munity. If he uses it otherwise, he is guilty of a viola- 
tion of the moral order; furthermore, when his use hurts 
his fellows or the community, the State not only may 
but must correct and punish him, even, when necessary, 
to the extent of depriving him of his property. If capital- 
ism has ever defended that principle, it has done so in 
a campaign so feeble in execution that we have never 
heard of it. 
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\gain, while contracts must be fulfilled, judgment must 
not be pushed to the point where justice and charity 
suffer. Hence courts of equity may rightly grant relief 
in individual cases, and should great public evils, not 
otherwise to be averted, follow the fulfilment of contracts, 
it lies within the rightful power of the civil authority to 
defer execution, or even to rescind the contracts them- 
selves. The general principle is that property, even though 
justly held, or a claim on property, may not be used to 
put undue strain upon either the individual or the com- 
munity. Here, again, capitalism has failed in practice by 
insisting in season and out upon its pound of flesh. 

We agree, then, with Mr. Davis, that capitalism in itself 
is not wrong. We are inclined to agree that it may yet 
be reformed and made a useful instrument for the ad- 
vancement of social justice and of charity. But we are 
sure that capitalism has been peculiarly open to gross 
abuses, and that it has thus far evinced no signs of true 
repentance for the evils which have followed. It is no 
part of our work to advise Mr. Davis, but it seems to 
us that his argument would be more convincing if in his 
defense of property rights and of contracts he included 
a statement of the limitations upon these rights. 


Lest We Forget 


So. Sega pone in Faneuil Hall, “ the cradle of liberty,” 
as all good Bostonians love to call it, Cardinal O’Con- 
nell spoke some warnings which our officials, and espe- 
cially our people, will do well to ponder. The Cardinal's 
Americanism is as unimpeachable as his orthodoxy, and 
when he speaks on matters of politics, using the word in 
its proper sense, or of religion, he speaks with authority. 
The following paragraph is but one of many worthy of 
note in a remarkable address. 

If we forget or neglect to exercise our legitimate control of 
those whom we appoint to govern us, they will inevitably ex- 
ercise an unjust control of the whole people. They will dictate 


to us, even against our will. They will rule us as if they had a 
Divine right to rule, and that is autocracy. We must not, even 
in our greatest need, forget the nice control, the checks and bal- 
ancing of powers worked out in our democracy. And if the need 
demands a large grant of our power to our chosen rulers, we must 
watch the time when that need ceases, and retrieve our temporary 
grant. 

States must intervene to cure abuses which are beyond 
the reach of the individual or of private groups. Since 
the rise of the capitalistic system abuses that dishonor 
man and weaken the State have grown flagrant. Noth- 
ing can check them except the power that can be exer- 
cised only by the civil authority. That this power should 
be used as the circumstances demand, is unquestionable. 
But it is likewise unquestionable, as Jefferson once wrote, 
that Governments with difficulty relinquish a power once 
conferred, but always seek to enlarge and strengthen it. 

That it is difficult to use power with discretion is no 
argument against its use. Once grant that argument and 
the logical conclusion is a State in which the strong op- 
press the weak, and there is no remedy. But the un- 
doubted fact that men, professing to act in the name of 
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rightful government, that is, in the name of Almighty 
God Himself, can misuse their powers, shows us the 
wisdom of Cardinal O'Connell's advice, and its timeliness. 


The Senate’s Ball and Chain 


OME months ago, a Senate committee undertook the 

investigation of the airmail contracts. The proceed- 
ings went along quietly until one William MacCracken, 
Jr., was summoned. Mr. MacCracken had been assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, and the com- 
mittee thought that he had knowledge of certain papers 
of importance referring to the contracts. 

Now Mr. MacCracken may have possessed these papers, 
or he may have known as little about them and airmail 
contracts as a banker knows about banking, when under 
cross-examination by the district attorney. As a matter of 
fact, however, whatever the true lay of the land, Mr. 
MacCracken refused to deliver the papers demanded by 
subpoena, and in the battle which followed it developed 
that the papers had mysteriously disappeared. The out- 
raged committee retorted by convicting Mr. MacCracken 
of contempt, and ordering him to jail. 

But the former assistant Secretary was no mute victim. 
He could take it, as the phrase goes, but he declined to 
take it, and like it. He immediately hired him a lawyer, 
skilled in all the subtleties and sinuosities of what too 
often passes for legal procedure in Washington, and in 
due time his case was considered by the District Court. 
When that body sustained the Senate committee, the 
endless belt of the law carried the case to the Court of 
Appeals. 

The ljearned gentlemen on the higher bench at length 
delivered an opinion characterized by the minority opin- 
ion as “both inharmonious and absurd.” But the opin- 
ion sustained the contemptuous Mr. MacCracken. As this 
decision filters through to the lay mind, the Court held 
that either House could punish for contempt anyone who 
obstructed legislative processes, but that this power ceased 
unless the offense was a continuing one. Thus, if the 
Senate orders you to appear with certain papers, you 
are in contempt if, the papers being in your possession, 
or accessible to you, you refuse to deliver them. There- 
upon you may be punished for contempt, unless you 
forthwith deliver them, or destroy them, or otherwise put 
it beyond your power to produce them. It was this phase 
of the decision which wrung from a tortured minority 
the comment, “ To say at one moment that the power 
exists to punish for failure to deliver papers, and then to 
say that it is lost if the competency of the witness results 
in destruction rather than in deliberate withholding, seems 
to be both inharmonious and absurd.” 

The case now goes to the Supreme Court. It is to be 
hoped that an opinion can be obtained before next Janu- 
ary, for the Senate now has under way a number of im- 
portant investigations. One refers to the munitions manu- 
facturers. Another will dig, dive, and delve into the life 
and miracles of the American Telegraph and Telephone 
Co. A third will attempt to report on the dips, strata, 
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and faults in the geological formations underlying our 
chief utility and power companies. If the MacCracken 
decision stands, these investigations are doomed to failure 
from the start, for no paper or document need be pro- 
duced. The lawyers will work out ways and means of 
causing all to disappear, while the Senate bays frantically 
on a cold trail. 

Of course, the power of the Senate to investigate can 
be abused. In that case, there are the courts. But what 
makes us love this power is the enemies that it has made. 
There is small chance of any member of this motley crew 
suffering an injustice from any source. Is it possible to 
treat in an unjust manner sharks, tarantulas, and rattle- 
snakes? In the absence of complete and positive data, we 
offer the opinion that this is the rarest of crimes 


Mad With Power 


NA JOT many months ago, the query was put in this 
4 “ Review, “ Is Hitler Insane?” The question shocked 
some readers who were convinced that Hitler was estab- 
lishing an improved form of government in Germany. 
It outraged others who were positive that Hitler alone 
stood between Christianity and the flood of atheism and 
barbarity that threatened to engulf the country. But re- 
cent events would indicate that the question foreshadowed 
the future. Hitler, with his closest associates, who ap- 
pear to embody much that is worst in Prussianism, may 
not be insane, but for the common honor of humanity, 
we should feel relieved if they were. As the case now 
stands, if they are not mad, they are sinking to the lower 
depths of barbarism. 

That, at least, is the picture given in the comments of 
the Osservatore Romano recently cabled to this country. 
That usually reliable journal brackets for special con- 
demnation the murdet of Erich Klausener, head of Catho- 
lic Action in Germany, the report spread by the Nazi 
Government that he had committed suicide, the crema- 
tion of his body by police order, and the refusal of local 
officials to allow the bodies of others who had lost their 
lives to be given Christian burial. This is indeed a grisly 
relation, and to find a parallel we must turn to Moscow 
or Mexico. Even more shocking was the refusal of the 
Government to permit some of the prisoners to have 
access to the clergy before being led to execution. “ It 
is incredible and shocking that the last religious comforts 
were denied the doomed men on the ground that they 
were ‘unworthy,’”’ comments the Osservatore. “ This, 
surely, is an unheard-of explanation.” 

We do not for one moment believe that these atrocities, 
like others that have preceded them, are approved by the 
mass of the German people. They are quite in keeping, 
however, with the abominably un-Christian and anti- 
Christian statements which are almost a custom with 
many, Baldur von Schirach, for example, in high favor 
with the Nazi Government. If the German people, and 
particularly German Catholics, do not at once proclaim 
their detestation of these barbarities, some of which were 
probably chosen as direct attacks upon Catholic morality 
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and usages, the reason is that a free Catholic press, or 
any free press, is not one of the guarantees of the Nazi 
Government. If they do not rise up to protest that they 
are maligned as a people in face of all the world by the 
Government, before we condemn, let us remember that 
discussion of the Government's acts, even in peaceful 
assembly, is a liberty not permitted in Germany. Any 
assumption of it would be followed by severe reprisals, 
for at the present moment the German people are a people 
cowed by men mad with power. 

What has happened in Germany in these last weeks 
is depressing. It has saddened and discouraged lovers of 
human liberty in all parts of the world who had hoped 
that, in spite of the burdens created by the unjust pro 
visions of the Versailles treaty, the Germany people had 
fought their way back to a proper national independence, 
and were at last on the eve of stable economic and social 
peace and prosperity. But the dawn of a new day has 
again been deferred. 

Whether such gains as Germany has painfully ac- 
cumulated in the last sixteen years can be conserved by 
the continuance of the Nazi domination is highly dubious. 
Certainly all will be lost should the Government persist 
in policies which outrage the Faith brought twelve cen- 
turies ago to the ancestors of millions of the most patriotic 
among the German people. That Faith, and not the wild 
excesses of a pagan nationalism, is Germany’s true heri- 
tage and her only salvation. 


Our Labor Troubles 


ABOR troubles are growing all over the country. 

Within the last few weeks they have spread from 
coast to coast; loss of life has resulted, and the end is 
not yet in sight. The theory that strikes are a sign of 
returning prosperity may rest upon some secure basis, 
but it has been overworked. In any case, it affords small 
consolation for the families of strikers who have lost 
their lives, or who through no fault of their own have lost 
their jobs. Strikes, lockouts, and closings are all forms 
of unemployment, and whatever the cause, the innocent 
suffer. 

There may also be some basis for the theory that the 
increasing unrest in labor circles is due to propaganda. 
For some years the Communists have been actively at 
work in the textile industries and the coal fields, and 
capitalistic stupidity has greatly aided them. In some steel 
industries the employers have been making ready for open 
conflict by hiring strike breakers, and girding their plants 
with barbed wire and other war-like devices. In others, 
ignorant workers have been placed at the mercy of 
demagogues who in return for a good salary teach the 
destructive doctrine that in the present crisis labor must 
not think of its duties, but only of its rights. 

The labor boards, local as well as Federal, will need 
all the intelligence and energy that they can summon to 
their service. As Leo XIII taught, “ Rights must be 
religiously respected, wherever they exist,” and we hope 
that these boards, as well as the labor organizations, will 
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steer clear of compromises which conflict with this prin- 
ciple. Such compromises are no better than a shot of 
morphine. And as Lincoln was fond of saying, nothing 
is ever settled until it is settled right. No settlement can 
be final unless it is based on the eternal principles of 
justice and charity. 
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Note and Comment 











Mexico’s 
Tribulations 

HE recent election of a new President in Mexico 

gave no promise of any relaxation of the trials and 
sufferings of the downtrodden Mexican people. Just be- 
fore his election General Cardenas, just another soldier 
in Mexico’s military dictatorship, declared that he would 
permit no intervention of any kind by the clergy in popu- 
lar education, “which is the exclusive function of the 
state.”” Thus a candidate for election to the Presidency 
could say before election that he would violate the Con- 
stitution if elected, after having taken an oath to observe 
it. The whole tenor of his statement betrayed its Masonic 
origin and shows how little the Mexican people them- 
selves will be considered in his Administration. There 
has probably been nothing in government more meanly 
arrogant and corrupt than this succession of military dic- 
tators parading as constitutional Presidents and taking 
orders from a private boss, himself a soldier, General 
Calles. In their hatred of religion they betray their own 
secret knowledge that were it to prevail they would have 
no place in office ; but they add hypocrisy to arrogance by 
mouthing grand old democratic and liberal shibboleths in 
the same sentences in which they announce their open 
intention of destroying liberty and making democracy a 
sham. In four States of the Mexican Union there are 
now no priests at all and in nearly all the others those 
who are functioning do so under constant and degrading 
restrictions, in of death from anti-religious 
fanatics, in office or out. Any official who would show 
any mercy or tenderness for popular feeling is always 
How long, O Lord, how long? 


danger 


promptly liquidated. 


Liturgical 
Schooling 

HE eighteenth summer session of the Pius X School 

of Liturgical Music, College of the Sacred Heart, 
New York City, opened on July 5 of this year, and will 
continue until August 10. The Rev. Vincent Donovan, 
O.P., who has been studying in Rome and Solesmes, has 
joined the Faculty of the School. Pius X School is 
world known for its unusually complete courses in Church 
music, including various classes in Gregorian Chant, Har- 
mony and Counterpoint, Polyphony, Pedagogy of Music, 
with special reference to the training of choirs, ete. High 
Mass according to the Dominican rite was sung by Father 
Donovan in the college chapel on July 6. This was the 
first of a series of ecclesiastic functions which will include 
two services of Solemn Vespers and which will enable 
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the students to become familiar with the correct procedure 
to be followed, from a musical standpoint especially. Any- 
one interested in the liturgical movement is cordially in- 
vited to attend. Besides the New York sessions, held at 
the College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, there 
will be courses at the Catholic University, Washington 
D. C. Two-week sessions will also be held during the 
latter part of August at Detroit, Mich., St. Louis, Mo., 
and Rochester, N. Y. There will be also a two-week 
session in Omaha, Nebr., opening July 30. The immense 
fruitfulness of the school’s summer courses is evident 
in the transformation they have wrought in the musical 
and liturgical outlook of the parishes and schools of this 
country. 


Collapse Or 
Renewal 


OW much of the present unrest is from objective 

causes; how much from sheer misery from the 
meaninglessness and aimlessness of a life devoid of God, 
devoid of aim? Bernard Wall, editor of The Colosseum, 
new London quarterly, holds that men are suffering from 
the exploitation of human nature “to the dregs” that 
began with the Renaissance. The world today cannot 
stand more skepticism or more sophistication. “ There 
is a certain depth of sophistication and doubt which para- 
lyses even the most elementary human activity. . . . There 
must be either a reversal towards the integration of man, 
or else a collapse into sheer tyranny.” Hence we face, 
says Mr. Wall, simple alternatives, which he enumerates 
as follows: 

Either collapse and failure or a great spiritual renewal. Either 
a continued denial of human nature, the twisting and perversion 
of it, nostalgia, disorder and misery; or an admission of the de- 
pendence of man, an admission of the true relation between body 
and soul and of human immortality which lies in union with God. 
There must be either a great wave of generosity or a great wave 
of death. There must be either a return to true simplicity or a 
chaos of sophistication. 

The present moral crisis in the motion-picture industry 
may hasten the choice of these alternatives. A “ chaos 
of sophistication ” is none too strong a word for what we 
face if the present confusion of minds continues, if 
“nothing harmful, nothing objectionable” can be dis- 
cerned by an intellectual world that has lost all values 
simple or otherwise. Mr. Walls’ concluding words are 
the only ultimate answer: “I believe in God the Father 


Almighty.” 


Dr. Ammende’s 
Visit 
N July 11, the editors of America had the pleasure 
of a visit from Dr. Ewald Ammende, General Sec- 
retary of the Inter-confessional and International Aid 
Committee for the Starvation Districts in Soviet Russia. 
Dr. Ammende, who is himself not a Catholic, comes to 
this country as the representative of a committee of which 
His Eminence, Cardinal Innitzer, Archbishop of Vienna, 
is President. The committee comprises all confessions: 
Catholics, Protestants, Orthodox, Reformed, Jews, etc. 
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Representatives of ten different nations belong to it. 
Direct connection is maintained with the people suffering 
in Soviet Russia. Particular sources of information are 
the numerous foreign engineers and other specialists who 
have lately returned from Russia. On the basis of this 
information the committee places on record the fact that 
many millions of human beings died of starvation in vari- 
ous parts of Soviet Russia in 1933, and that a much 
graver Calamity is threatening in the autumn and winter 
of 1934. Prof. Stephen P. Duggan, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, confirms, among many others, the reports of the 
famine, and states that famine in Russia is a fact which 
cannot be denied any more. Dr. Ammende’s committee 
is not directly appealing for collection of funds. Their 
aim is solely to acquaint the public in various countries 
with the facts concerning the present famine catastrophe 
in the Soviet Union. They believe that if the public 
knows these facts, the present Soviet Government will 
change its views upon the questioning of aiding the un- 
fortunate. They also feel that if Catholics will take the 
lead in this campaign for the expression of the truth, men 
of good will of every religious group will rally to their 
support. 


t 
‘ 


A Release for 
Exhibitors 


RELEASE from the Motion Picture Producers and 

Distributors of America (the “ Hays Office”) more 
than any recent happening shows to what an extent the 
Decency campaign has made headway. It is in the form 
of an order to the effect that exhibitors have the right to 
omit the exhibition of any motion pictures of the organ- 
ized industry released prior to July 15, when the new 
system of self-censorship in Hollywood goes into effect. 
The significance of this lies in the fact that for long cer- 
tain people interested in clean moving pictures have in- 
sisted that the “ block-booking”’ feature of exhibitors’ 
contracts, by which a block of films must be taken by 
them in order to get any, is the real curse of the movies. 
This new order nullifies that feature for those films “ in 
any community in which there is genuine concerted objec- 
tion to the showing of a particular picture on moral 
grounds.” The exhibitor who omits the picture com- 
plained of will not have to pay for its rental. This merci- 
ful provision will give the Decency campaign an immedi- 
ate objective, for in all sections of the country the Bishops 
have made it known that they have no fight with the local 
exhibitor, who frequently is as anxious for clean pictures 
as his patrons. To the exhibitor who “alibis” himself 
for a bad picture on the grounds that he could not help 
himself that pretext is taken away. On the other hand 
the action puts a corresponding obligation on local Catho- 
lic groups who have no complete boycott to exercise their 
new privilege with justice; they must be sure that the 
picture is bad before they take action. It is interesting to 
note also that after July 15 any picture approved by the 
Production Code Administration (the “ Breen board”) 
will bear a seal attesting the responsibility of the whole 
industry for that particular picture. 
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Biggest Diocese 
Comes in 


N official pronouncement in New York on the movie 

campaign was last week’s most important news along 
the film front. Cardinal Hayes’ great archdiocese numbers 
1,273,300 Catholics; his letter to them all, read in their 
hundreds of churches last Sunday, announced that the 
Legion of Decency would be organized in October. 
Am_RIca hails this letter for many reasons, but especially 
because it feels that the letter will give a tremendous 
impetus to unity in the current film campaign. Cardinal 
Hayes, it is to be noted, proposed the Legion, not as an 
isolated or individual effort of his archdiocese, huge as it 
is, but as a project that must be carried on in closest union 
and cooperation with the Bishops’ Committee on Motion 
Pictures and with all the dioceses of the nation. Wisely, 
too, in the opinion of this Review, the Cardinal made no 
mention whatever of what might be called side issues. 
Certain independent groups had been invoking the name 
of the Legion to agitate against the big city’s burlesque 
shows, dirty magazines, nudist camps, and so on. No 
doubt a drive against these things is highly desirable. 
But to wage a campaign against them at this time would 
mean a scattering of interest and objectives and a failure 
to concentrate the Catholic attack on objectionable pic- 
tures—which happens to be the big and important issue 
at hand just now. Last fortnight also saw Scranton 
diocese’s official entrance into the Legion, when a letter 
ordered by Bishop O'Reilly was read to the 328,600 
Catholics of the district. Then Bishop Bona issued a 
pastoral organizing the campaign among the 26,200 Cath- 
olics of the Grand Island diocese. And down in Gal- 
veston, Bishop Byrne was urging his 154,400 Faithful 
to the crusade. Bishop Lynch flung his 43,500 Catholics 
of Dallas into the campaign. Bishop Howard came in 
with his 183,000 followers of Portland diocese. And just 
the other day Bishop McAuliffe gave the signal to the 
606,000 of Hartford. This news was capped just as we 
go to press by the entrance of Bishop Keyes’ Savannah 
diocese. Bishop Keyes’ word is listened to by 18,000 
Catholics. Our figures show that there are now forty- 
nine dioceses in the Legion under the leadership of their 
Bishops. This means that about 9,000,000 Catholics are 
under official Church pressure. 
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The Girls’ Apostolate of “The Grail” 


Joun G. Rowe 


Catholic girls, known as “ The Grail,” has caught on 

in every country where it has been introduced. In 
Holland, where it was started in 1929 as a response to 
the Holy Father’s appeal for Catholic Action, it now has 
a membership of over 15,000. 

The new movement of The Grail is confined to Catholic 
girls and young women, and its definite aim of purpose 
is to win the world for God, “ to counteract the growing 
force of pagan sensuality and cold disbelief,” to spread 
throughout social life “a new spirit of sacrifice and 
Christian love, of self-surrender and humility.” All 
Catholic girls are eligible for membership—of whatever 
rank or station in life they may be. They take no vows, 
but are Aspirants for the first six months, and -then 
Candidates for another six months, when they become 
full members and entitled to wear the uniform and badge. 
The uniform is a neat one, consisting of a plain dress, 
a tam-o’shanter or beret, and a cloak, “the different 
groups (or branches) being distinguished by their color- 
ing which are always of the brightest.’ For “the love 
of color is one of the outstanding notes of the Move- 
ment.” Light, air, color are aimed at. 

Specially enrolled “ Leaders” act as officers, and dur- 
ing their six months’ aspirantship “they undergo a 
thorough training according to their aptitudes and talents.” 
They wear soft felt hats, with broad turned-down brims. 
Above them is the Vanguard—a group working directly 
under the Grail Board. This Vanguard consists of such 
members as have specialized in some field or other. They 
run different departments, such as propaganda, broad- 
casting, the press, art, the Grail magazine, the central 
The Grail magazine is 


| is truly amazing the way the new movement among 


card index, labor bureau, etc. 
called the Clarion. 

An Inner Corps is made up from such of the first 
degree as “make a special dedication of their lives in 
the spirit of reparation, offering themselves without re- 
serve for the furtherance of the cause.” 

Girls of over twelve years of age may join as mem- 
bers, all of whom, including Leaders, Vanguard special- 
ists, etc., are free to marry; and, indeed, “a good Catho- 
lic marriage is set before them as a definite vocation,” 
it being recognized that these girls are the mothers of 
the future, and that “it is on the home that the whole 
structure of our society is based.” 

Each group or branch has its “ Grailhouse,” which, 
of course, is the center of its local activities; and now 
we come to the Congregation, the Religious body, that 
is behind and at the head of the Movement—*“ The Ladies 
of the Grail.” They are nuns, whose motherhouse is in 
Holland, where they were founded. Two or more of 


these nuns are in residence in each Grailhouse and are 
called the Chief Leaders, and under them work the se- 
lected Grail leaders and members, each of whom has 


charge of a certain number of ordinary members, other- 
wise Aspirants and Candidates. 

Every Grailhouse is conducted on the same lines, 
though naturally the actual working varies according to 
the needs of the various localities. At each there is a 
chapel, with the Blessed Sacrament within the tabernacle, 
as well as rooms for classes, lectures, conferences, etc., 
and a card index is kept with the full particulars of every 
member. A duplicate of the card indexes is sent to the 
Central House at The Hague. 

The Congregation of the Ladies of the Grail was 
founded in 1921 by the Rev. J. Van Ginneken, S.]., 
D.D., Professor at the University of Nymegen, the idea 
of the Order being at first to convert non-Catholic girls 
and young women. The Sisters were to serve a novitiate 
for two and a half years, and then, having taken the 
usual vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, to go 
forth into the world, dressed as ordinary ladies, not as 
nuns, and mix freely in social life in their pursuit of 
winning souls to Christ. At the Motherhouse, however, 
they all wear a simple habit of pure white, designed 
from the traditional dress of Our Blessed Lady, and all 
have to spend a month every year at the Motherhouse 
and return there at the end of five years and remain for 
a whole year, to renew their fervor, and “ make their 
souls.” Out in the world, they adapt themselves to the 
exigencies of the life they must lead, and are not ham- 
pered by any hard-and-fast rules. 

The late Bishop Callier of Haarlem approved their 
constitution in 1926, but his successor, Bishop Aengenent, 
decreed that they should devote their energies solely to 
Catholic girls and young women, and this though they 
had already established several retreat houses for non- 
Catholics and achieved many conversions. And thus it 
was that the Movement of “ The Grail” was inaugurated 
on March 1, 1929. There were but fifteen nuns of the 
Order at the time, but last year their number had grown 
to 110, and they have now as many as twenty-five houses. 

A sensation was caused lately in London society circles 
by the twenty-eight-year-old daughter of Sir Paul 
Makins, of Oldbury House, Stonehouse, Gloucester, and 
Eaton-terrace, London, joining the Order. Her name 
is Miss Elizabeth Makins, and she was a well-known rac- 
ing motorist. Her name in the Congregation will be 
Veronica, in honor of St. Veronica, and her birthday will 
henceforth be considered February 4, the feast-day of 
the saint. It is six years ago since she was converted 
from the Anglican Church, and she will spend the usual 
two-and-a-half-year’s very stiff novitiate at the Mother- 
house in Holland. 

Last year in October, the Ladies of the Grail in Eng- 
land presented the old “ miracle play,” “ Everyman,” at 
the Albert Hall in London, and Miss Makin, who was 
a member of The Grail, was one of the 500 performers. 
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* The emotional fervour and beauty of the spectacle,” 
said the London Daily Express, a secular newspaper, 
“fanned her spiritual feelings, and there and then she 
decided to become a nun.” The headquarters of the 
Grail in England is 58 Sloane Street, Chelsea, S. W. 1, 
and another Grailhouse is near the Angel, Islington. 

It would seem that the Congregation of the Ladies 
of the Grail got their inspiration for their movement from 
a great Englishwoman of the old Penal Days—the famous 
Mary Ward, who lived at the close of the eighteenth 
century. When the brutal laws of those awful times 
were framed specially to stamp out the old religion in 
Great Britain and it was death for any priest who was 
caught in that land, she went to St. Omer in France, 
and eventually founded a Congregation of nuns, called 
the Institute of Mary. The members wore no religious 
habit but the dress of the country where they lived, de- 
voted themselves to the training of girls, and exercised 
their duties without enclosure. 

When the original fifteen Ladies of the Grail began 
their new mission in the Spring of 1929, five of them 
entered different universities and colleges, and the others 
obtained employment in factories, workshops, and stores, 
in order to come in contact with girls in every walk of 
life. The Grail soon spread throughout Holland and to 
the Dutch East Indies. In the East Indies the higher 
education of women is mainly aimed at in order to at- 
tract the native girls. 

Next the Grail extended to Germany and other parts 
of the Continent of Europe, sweeping across the seas 
then to England and to America, everywhere capturing 
the religious devotion of hundreds of girls. At Limburg, 
in Germany, “a school for home industry is established ” ; 
at Rotterdam, we are told by Lady Cecil Kerr, who has 
written a very able pamphlet entitled “ The Grail” (is- 
sued by the Catholic Truth Society of England), “a 
special feature is the testing classes where each girl is 
examined and advised as to the kind of work for which 
she is most suited,” and at Amsterdam one of the Grails 
“is reserved for girls from the secondary schools who 
are going in for higher studies.” 

I have alluded to the production by the English mem- 
bers of the old morality play “ Everyman” at the Albert 
Hall in London last October. The Ladies of the Grail 
“very early . . recognized that some form of com- 
munity performance would be the best way of rallying 
together their army of young women” (Lady Cecil 
Kerr). So they have staged such plays as the mystery 
mes of the Middle Ages, as well as public processions, 
pageants, etc. On every All Hallows’ Eve, thousands of 
members of the Grail perform a march, each girl bearing 
a brightly colored lantern or a lighted torch; and on Whit 
Sunday, 1932, 10,000 Grail girls gave a most charming 
demonstration in the Stadium at Amsterdam. A photo- 
graph of this great pageant of chorus, dance, and song, 
shows the Chief Leaders, or Ladies of the Grail, all wear- 
ing their white habits, sitting in circles of twenty around 
huge brilliant parti-colored umbrellas at each of the four 
corners of the ground, while the girls in their gay uni- 
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forms are all drawn up in lines radiating from a com- 
mon center, like a star. 

Two hundred Dutch Grail girls with their Leaders 
chartered a special boat to Ireland to attend the Eucharis- 
tic Congress in Dublin in 1932, where they “ were con- 
spicuous in their bright cloaks at all the functions ”; and 
on January 8, 1933, no fewer than 1,000 Dutch girls went 
to Berlin to take part in a play with 400 German girls. 
They also held a demonstration in one of the chief squares, 
and, as an English Bishop was present, they recited their 
verses not only in Dutch and German but also in Eng- 
lish. 

All the group dances at the various spectacles are to 
the accompaniment of the old Gregorian chants or chorals ; 
for instance, “ Veni Sancte Spiritus’ was that employed 
at the Amsterdam Stadium, and “ Venite Adoremus ” and 
“The Magnificat” at Berlin. 

In honor of Cardinal Bourne’s jubilee, the Grail gave 
a dramatic performance, entitled “ Ecce Sacerdos,” on 
Sunday, July 8, in the Cambridge Theater, and so great 
was the demand for tickets that it was decided to admit 
the public to the dress rehearsal on Saturday, June 30. 
“Eece Sacerdos” is a representation of our sacramental 
life in Christ. It was liked so much that there was a con- 
certed demand for a second performance. 


Father Kirwin 


Harry |. Conen 


IS obituary read Rt. Rev. Msgr., V.G., but to me 

he was always Father Kirwin. I inherited his friend- 
ship from my father, Rabbi Henry Cohen of Galveston ; 
the relationship and accomplishments of these two men 
comprise a story in itself—all Texas knows it—but its 
recording must await a later date. Suffice it to say that 
the saddest day in the rabbi’s life was back in 1925 when, 
bareheaded and with unconcealed tears flowing down his 
cheek, he followed behind the bier of his dearest friend 
through the streets of a city they had loved and served 
so well. 

I became particularly close to Father Kirwin the years 
I was publisher of the Galveston Tribune. Promptly at 
eleven o'clock each morning he would enter my office. 
Occasionally I would mix him a cocktail or offer him a 
drink of Bourbon. He enjoyed it. He was a temperate 
man but one who loved the harmless pleasures of life. 
He was of the earth but not earthy. He liked to swap 
stories and his expletives were sometimes strong but 
somehow you'd never tell him a ribald joke. 

Cosmopolite though he was, he thoroughly approved 
the Papal ipse dixit on immodesty in dress and I myself 
saw him have a bathing-girl revue parade kicked off 
Galveston’s famous sea-wall boulevard. 

“T don’t give a damn,” he said to me, who he knew did 
not feel so strongly on the subject, “if those girls want 
to show themselves down on the beach where they be- 
long, but I'll never sit idly by and have them parading 
half-undressed on the streets of this town where decent 
folks have got to see them whether they want to or not.” 
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Puritanical—not by a jugful. He insisted that the 
movies be kept open on Sundays, when the ministerial 
association would have closed them, and he was a regular 
Sunday afternoon fan at the ball park, “ going in the 
main gate.” 

“If some of these preachers would give the folks their 
money's worth in church, they might be out front in pews 
instead of elsewhere. What’s more, any of my boys 
who've dropped in to see me at six or ten o’clock Mass 
on Sunday morning have surely sanctified the day in their 
own hearts and their watching a ball game in the after- 
noon won't send ’em tc Hell or wreck the Catholic 
Church.” 

This is reminiscent of an incident that former Police 
Chief Perrett often recounts: one night, in the old days 
before the noble experiment, a near-riot broke suddenly 
in a saloon along the Galveston wharf front. Knives 
were flashed; guns were drawn; and a hurry-up ’phone 
call was sent into Chief Perrett asking for a squad of 
policemen. Instead the chief went down in person to 
size up the situation; he realized that uniformed officers 
would only add fuel to the flames—what to do to pre- 
vent bloodshed ? 

In a flash of inspiration, he thought of Father Kirwin 
and rushed up to the rectory to tell him the story. In 
another minute the padre was en route to the scene of 
the trouble with the chief. He swung open the barroom 
doors and entered alone. There was a hush, and then: 
“ Boys, it’s getting pretty late and some of you will want 
to be on time for six o’clock Mass in the morning. What 
do you say—let’s call it a day?” The party was over; 
no riot squad; no bloodshed—just a brave man with a 
human touch who loved and knew his fellowmen. 

At the time of the death of Bishop Gallagher, Father 
Kirwin was serving as Vicar-General of the Galveston 
diocese while his Protestant buddy from Spanish-Ameri- 
can days, Colonel Riche, was in charge of Uncle Sam’s 
engineering department in the Canal Zone. On hearing 
of the good Bishop’s demise, the Colonel, believing eleva- 
tion in the Church was pretty much along the lines of 
promotion in secular organizations, immediately com- 
municated with Rabbi Cohen at Galveston, suggesting 
that all the padre’s friends should rally ‘round and 
“boost” him for Bishop. He suggested that Colonel 
Frank Holland (now dead) of Holland’s Magazine and 
Farm and Ranch—another non-Catholic—be _ notified, 
and assured the rabbi that all Kirwin’s friends could be 
counted upon for “ necessary backing.” Colonel Riche 
may have been ignorant of procedure in such cases but 
there could be no doubt that the friendship Father Kirwin 
inspired in him, as in countless hundreds, great and small, 
rose above the bounds of sectarianism. 

It is not given to all men to play great parts because 
passing events usually find them on the golf course. But 


the Spanish-American War found Father Kirwin a 


soldier priest; the morning after the Galveston storm of 
1900 found him—and the rabbi—on a truck heaped high 
with food, armed to the teeth against hijackers, hack- 
ing his way through to the hospitals, where the cries of 
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the living mingled with the stench of the dead. Yet the 
most courageous act which he ever performed, and the 
one which had the most far-reaching consequences, was 
his refusal to salute an American flag, flying on the 
corner of Main and McKinney in Houston, the raising 
of which the Klan had sponsored. “ That flag,” said 
Father Kirwin, “has a dirty spot on it.” 

With the old Houston Post as its mouthpiece, the Klan 
did exactly what Father Kirwin had planned that it do— 
it lost its head and started to fight back. 

“ They're out in the open now and we can get them.” 
If you should have a friend, dear reader, among the Texas 
kleagles of yesteryear, ask him whether or not Father 
Kirwin made good his threat. He received a verbatim 
report of every meeting and the Kluxers never found 
the leak. Rome, it appeared, had its faithful just as had 
Atlanta, even though they sometimes received queer as- 
signments. He stopped their parades; he excoriated them 
publicly and privately, making their lives so generally 
miserable that their ranks became thinned and the kleagles 
were compelled to seek more lucrative employment in 
other hate-promoting organizations. 

Yet the Klan had its word of commendation from the 
padre: “If only they knew it, they’re driving our ‘ broad- 
minded’ and our weak-kneed brothers and sisters back 
into the ranks. On Sundays now, I preach to a full house 
with an S. R. O. sign hanging on the outside of the 
Cathedral. They’re doing us more good than all our 
societies for the propagation of the faith.” 

During these Klan years, I was once invited to a din- 
ner given by the Knights of Columbus at Hotel Galvez. 
Many notables—ecclesiastical and lay—were present and 
made splendid addresses. But it was Father Kirwin who 
in two short sentences had every man present on his 
feet and shouting. 

“ Boys,” said he, “ when they revile our Faith, our re- 
ligion teaches us to say a prayer for them—but when they 
say we're not good Americans, they don’t make ’em too 
big for us to fight.” 

Truly they did not make ‘em too big for Father Kirwin 
to fight—ever. Not until that afternoon when an altar 
boy, knocking at his bedroom door in St. Mary’s rectory, 
received no answer. Father Kirwin was sleeping eternal- 
ly, with vespers waiting to be sung just across the patio. 

Did time and space permit, I would like to draw a finer 
picture of the other side of Father Kirwin’s character: 
the homely side. His fund of good stories was limit- 
less—they have become legend in Texas, many being 
added to the collection that he never told at all. He was 
never thin-skinned ; he was devoid of complexes; he en- 
joyed a good story on “his own” as much as he did to 
tell one on “my friend the rabbi and his boys.” 

It was that human side of Father Kirwin that was 
responsible for his being father confessor to many out- 
side his own faith. It was that human spark that made 
him a priest to all mankind. 

Somehow I don’t think of him as gone. In fact, I feel 
him often. He places his hand on my shoulder and séme 
day, late or soon, I shall place my hand on his. 
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Is There Danger of Fascism? 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


cism. It is said to be triumphantly marching around 

the world. Small countries in Europe have been 
turning Fascist or quasi-Fascist one after the other. 
Estonia went Fascist not long ago. Bulgaria is establish- 
ing law and order by strongarm methods. Jugoslavia has 
long been under a dictatorship. Alone of the Eastern 
European nations, Czechoslovakia, due to the influence 
of its venerable President, Dr. Masaryk, appears un- 
affected. The English-speaking countries are being swept, 
it is rumored, into the Fascist net. Blue Shirts have been 
upsetting Ireland. Great Britain is fascinated by Sir 
Oswald Mosley and his ardent followers. Another Os- 
wald, Oswald Pirow, is said to be setting up a Fascist 
regime in South Africa. Intransigeant Boers are to join 
hands with liberal disciples of General Smuts in the at- 
tempt to save the South African Union from the domina- 
tion of the natives and the clocks, matches, and suspenders 
of the Japanese, through the construction of elaborate 
armament works. Devere Allen sounds a note of alarm 
over the advent of Fascism to Canada, under the aegis 
of the Canadian Nationalist party. Says his Canadian 
correspondent : 

The Manitoba organization was begun in July, 1933, and already 
claims 2,000 members in the adult groups and over a thousand 
in the youth section. It has organizers in most important centers 
nearby. Similar organizations have been formed in all the prov- 
inces. In Montreal, more than 100,000 Black Shirts are thought 
by many observers to exist; in Toronto there are two large or- 
ganizations, the White Shirts and the Blue Shirts. The latter 
alone has more than 8,000 members. There are well-established 
organizations in Sudbury and other Ontario towns, in Regina 
and Vancouver. 

American imagination is stirred by David Pelley and 
his Silver Shirts; and Mr. Pelley is no slouch. Oklahoma 
is reported to be fostering a new variety of K.K.K., de- 
signed to prevent the Sovietizing of America, but with 
the old bed-sheet trappings; and, of course, the good old 
fees. Anybody you do not like can be accused of Sovietiz- 
ing: the Catholic, because of the Encyclicals; the Jew, 
because he is a Jew, etc. And there are numberless straws 
in the wind. Even the Soviet consul in New York, M. 
Tolokonsky, is photographed calling upon General Nolan, 
on Bedloe’s Island, in a glorious capitalist top hat. There 
is at any rate ample matter with which to stir up one’s 
alarms lest Hitler’s methods be on their way to this 
country. 

Before sounding the tocsin, however, and sending in 
your subscription to the League against War and Fas- 
cism, it is helpful to remember how elusive is the term 
Fascism. As Fortune remarks, in its introduction to the 
July issue which deals with the Fascist regime in Italy: 
“Warning: beware of glib generalities about Fascism. 
Everybody, for example, says that Fascism is a revolu- 
tion towards the Right, the complete opposite of Com- 


r NHERE is much anxiety about the growth of Fas- 


munism. And everybody may be as mistaken as possible.” 

In this country it seems to mean at least seven things. 

1. The actual regime, historically termed Fascism, 
which exists in Italy. As such, naturally, it is confined 
to Italy, and therefore does not immediately concern 
people in other countries. 

2. Any kind of a totalitarian state. That we run this 
particular danger, most thoughtful persons will readily 
admit. America has consistently warned against the 
tendency inherent in our nation from the days of Hamil- 
ton, to over-centralize our civil government; a process 
greatly accentuated by the emergency situation under 
the New Deal. Hence the characterization of the New 
Deal itself, by its opponents, as a move towards Fascism. 

3. The corporative state. It is erroneous, however, to 
identify the corporative idea—the creation of trade as- 
sociations, the combination of vertical and horizontal syn- 
dicates, etc.—with Fascism, unless the corporative idea 
is wedded, as in Italy, to the totalitarian state; or, as in 
the Nazi scheme, the state is actually the guiding force of 
industry. Pope Pius XI, in his “ Quadragesimo Anno,” 
shows how the concepts may be disassociated ; and should 
be, if the corporative system is to operate along truly 
Christian lines. 

4. A state in which the military captures the Govern- 
ment; in the words of Walter Lippmann (“ The Method 
of Freedom” ): a “ political party which soon becomes 
a private army.” 

5. Anything that annoys Communists; or 
militarism. 

6. Anything opposed to the Jews, or manifesting anti- 
Semitic or other racial intolerance. 

7. A primary reliance upon systematized violence, or 
strong-arm methods, for obtaining general political and 
civil security. This may, of course, be readily combined 
with the three previous ideas. It is this last phase of 
meaning which is our actual concern in the United States 
today. 

Why the concern? Not because we are Quakers, de- 
riving a “concern” from an inner light; but because of 
two well-known phenomena in American life, which, 
taken together, form an argument. The first phenomenon 
is the passion for security. To this passion President 
Roosevelt appealed, with great clearness and cogency, 
in his address to Congress of June 8, in which he out- 
lined his plans for establishing for the people security 
of home, security of productive work, and safeguard 
against misfortunes. Mr. Lippmann, in his study just 
quoted, believes that the people of this country are seek- 
ing security above all things. “ They have lived danger- 
ously for twenty years, and the elementary instinct to 
survive is aroused.” In his mind, “ principles, constitu- 
tions, rights, liberties, all these things are as nothing 
compared with their overwhelming passion to make secure 
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again the peace of human privacy.” Every present-day 
leader appeals to this instinct. 

The other phenomenon, or minor premise of the argu- 
ment, is that while we are not a militaristic people, while 
we are disinclined to goose steps and steel helmets, we 
do turn readily to simplified, mechanical solutions of social 
problems, especially when our personal comfort is con- 
cerned. If mechanical devices rid us of so many annoy- 
ances—mosquitoes, heat, cold, climbing stairs, etc.—why 
not thus rid ourselves of social worries? 

Does it cost effort and self-sacrifice to raise children? 
Limit their number by the mechanical device of con- 
traception. Have you marital difficulties? Go to Reno 
and file suit for divorce. Are certain minority groups 
in your neighborhood an annoyance to you because of 
their poverty and the lack of civilizing influences in the 
past? Segregate them by a zoning ordinance, and you 
will be undisturbed. Are the criminal courts tardy in 
fulfilling their duty? Try a little mob violence and your 
problem is solved. Hence a regime of systematized force, 
that will crack down automatically, without the laborious 
and uncertain process of legal, constitutional, educational, 
charitable, and religious remedies, upon any element which 
threatens our cherished security, makes a singular appeal 
to a generation which prides itself upon its ease in ridding 
the earth of flies, toothache, sunburns, carbon in the 
cylinder, and bumps in the road. 

None of the above-mentioned procedures actually re- 
lieve the social situation to which they are applied. They 
merely create new and graver annoyances. The evil in 
their prevalence, however, is not confined to the folly of 
a naive belief in mechanical solutions for moral problems. 
It is deeper than that. They manifest a profound decay 
of confidence in the supremacy of human reason and a 
decay of Christian faith in the power of Divine grace. 

With that decay inevitably arises a spirit of pessimism: 
lightly expressed, it may be, but none the less devastating. 
Fostered by generations of misrule, the pessimistic spirit 
of the Russian people favored their submission to that 
regime of brutality under which they now labor. Ex- 
treme radicalism and radical conservatism are begot by 
the same parent: a pessimistic distrust of human nature 
and of the institutions of civilization that are the gradual 
evolution of generations of mutual trust among hard- 
working, God-fearing people. And this pessimistic dis- 
trust of civilization is itself the child of unbelief. It 
originates from a decay of faith in right reason. This in 
turn comes from disbelief in the spiritual, supernatural 
means which enable right reason to triumph in the world. 

So we can make out a little biblical genealogy. “ Fas- 
cism,” in the current American sense (blind appeal to 
force to preserve security for the “ins ”), and radicalism 
(resort to force to obtain security for the “ outs”) are 


children of pessimism. Pessimism is of unreason. Un- 
reason is of disbelief in the supernatural. Disbelief in the 
supernatural is of religious decay. Religious decay is of 
religious disunion, which is of the first offender, but 


never of God. 
The imminent danger, therefore, is the spirit of social 
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pessimism, in whatever form it be expressed. Whether 
Silver Shirts, Red Shirts, Brown Shirts, or Silk Shirts 
makes little difference. It is not the shirts nor the boots 
nor the pistols that are the menace, but the wrong philos- 
ophy of life that they represent: the philosophy that has 
abandoned the head for the hip, because the heart has 
gone astray. 

The specific evil of this social pessimism, however, ex- 
pressed in its resort to violence, lies in its destroying, by 
a paradox, the very basis of that security which it seeks 
to defend. The security of the ordinary man rests upon 
the institution of moderate and well-distributed private 
property: in other words, upon the existence of a middle 
class. Destruction of that middle class gave birth to the 
evils which we fear to see imported from Europe. Here, 
again, I find myself in agreement with Mr. Lippmann, 
who points the lesson from Russia, where there was no 
genuine middle class; Italy, where it was impoverished, 
Germany where it was ruined; while liberty holds its 
head still in France, Scandinavia, in the English-speaking 
countries through the maintenance of a moderate degree 
of private property and the stability of a fairly substan- 
tial middle class. 

Blind use of force, however, only adds to the insecurity 
of the mass of people. It creates that perpetual source 
of insecurity for all classes; from the highest to the low- 
est: a proletariat, forever insecure, forever an instru- 
ment for the ambitions of the plutocrat and the profes- 
sional politicians. What, then, will be the attitude of 
Catholics ? 

Catholics at this time have a special mission to combat 
this spirit of social pessimism. First, of course, not to 
become victims to it themselves. No easy task, in view 
of the pressure to which Catholics are subjected in try- 
ing to live up to the moral and educational standards of 
their religion. Bewildered by the contradictions and un- 
reason that he sees around him, the highest type of Catho- 
lic is apt to seek the line of least resistance and profess 
a pessimism which is a facile bridge to the advocacy of 
a regime of force. Then, we must use positive means 
to overcome this spirit. Again, no easy task, since the 
prophet of hope must speak with the still, small voice, 
rather than by the shattering trumpet. Nevertheless, that 
voice can make itself heard. Catholics can affirm, in 
season and out of season, the positive values of life, which 
they learn from the Divine philosophy of their Faith. 
They can expose the folly of merely mechanistic solu- 
tions. They can inspire hope and blast pessimism by 
active works of charity and effective social justice. They 
can instil confidence in the power of the Sacraments, par- 
ticularly the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. They 
can thus restore men’s confidence in one another, and in 
the processes by which God’s Providence works for the 
good of human society. This doing, they can avert the 
danger of “ Fascism,” and of a literal Fascism which 
might result from it. But the work must be done now. 
There is a vital danger. The opportunity to combat it 
will pass, and history is strewn with lost opportunities. 
Let us act before it is too late. 
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The Canceled Airmail Contracts 


FLoyp ANDERSON 


OW that the question of the airmail contracts has 

been settled, it may be profitable to survey the 

problems and occurrences so as to discover the 
moral implications involved. 

It will be recalled that Postmaster-General Farley in 
February annulled all domestic airmail contracts, effec- 
tive February 19. In a letter to Senator Black, chair- 
man of the Special Committee on Investigation of Air 
Mail and Ocean Mail Contracts, he set forth his reasons 
for this cancelation. 

It is not necessary to give much attention, other than 
the mere recording of it, to his statement that he did not 
believe that Congress had intended the airmail appropria- 
tion to be spent for the benefit of a few favored corpora- 
tions, and by them used as a basis of wild stock promo- 
tions, with profits of tens of millions of dollars to pro- 
moters investing little or no capital. Nor, said Mr. Far- 
ley, ““ was it intended to be used by great corporations as 
a club to force competitors out of business and into bank- 
ruptey.” Of more importance here is this statement in 
his letter: “* Nor should appropriations and contracts be 
given to a few favored corporations by connivance and 
agreement.” 

Were appropriations and contracts allotted to a few 
aviation corporations, favored by Government officials, 
and through connivance and agreement? The record will 
tell about that. 

On May 19, 1930, a conference of representatives of 
the leading airmail companies was called by Postmaster- 
General Brown. At that conference, a plan, proposed by 
the Postmaster General, was agreed to, which would 
enable contracts to be distributed by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral without competitive bidding. 

Mr. Brown had already evidenced his friendliness to 
the airmail operators. In 1928, an amendment was passed 
to the airmail-service law allowing certificates to be issued 
to the contractors by the Postmaster General, on the con- 
dition that they surrender their contracts and comply 
with his rules. Also, rates of compensation for contractors 
might be revised by periodical negotiation. In order to 
increase the volume of airmail, the amendment reduced 
the airmail postage rate to five cents per ounce. 

When Mr. Brown took office, he allowed the contrac- 
tors to have their original rates, while the postage was 
decreased. As a result, the contractors, rather than the 
Government, profited by the increased volume of mail. 
Mr. Brown was also said to be desirous of building up 
the passenger routes through airmail payments or sub- 
sidies. 

Let us go back a few weeks to the McNary-Watres 
Act, which, through the influence of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, was passed on April 29, 1930. He had originally 
wanted in this bill provisions allowing him to let contracts 
without competition, and, further, allowing payment up 


to $1.25 a mile for airmail—even though not a pound of 
mail was carried! This would be done by paying the air- 
mail companies for space contracted for, rather than for 
airmail carried. In fact, Mr. Brown was interested in 
giving the companies a subsidy, as had been amply proven 
earlier. » 

At the May 19 conference, the Postmaster General 
stressed that consideration should be given to the equities 
of the pioneer companies, although the McNary-Watres 
Act had eliminated this factor. The problem the con- 
ference faced was extending and distributing routes, and 
effecting airmail and passenger-line consolidations so that 
the passenger lines could receive the subsidies that would 
be paid for handling the airmail. 

These problems were left to the conference by the 
Postmaster General, and the operators devised ways and 
means of preventing competitive bidding on two routes, 
which could not be handled by extending the existing 
routes. (As Mr. Farley said in his letter to Senator 
Black: “If one had a route from Boston to New York, 
it could be extended from city to city until it reached 
the Pacific Coast without competitive bidding.’’) 

There were some curious outcomes of the series of con- 
ferences. An official of the Western Air Express testi- 
fied that the company was forced to effect a consolida- 
tion with the Transcontinental Air Transport (which is 
owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad) in order to hold 
its contract. In turn, the officials of the TAT were told 
by Postmaster-General Brown that they must include the 
Pittsburgh Aviation Industries Corporation (in which 
the Mellons were interested). Erle P. Halliburton sold 
out an airmail company he controlled because, he stated, 
Assistant Postmaster General Glover said: “I will ruin 
you if it is the last act of my life; you have tried to buck 
this thing all the way through and you are not going to 
clo it.” 

The Solicitor of the Post Office Department told Mr. 
Farley that on the midcontinental and southern transcon- 
tinental routes, the two companies which received the 
contracts “entered into agreements with themselves and 
others whereby competition was eliminated.” Further, the 
Solicitor said, because of granting contracts to high bid- 
ders and paying for airmail service and space not needed, 
about $47,000,000 had been paid to the companies, 
amounting to donations, or subsidies. 

A few more incidents are illuminative. An airmail com- 
pany official gave a job to the nephew of the Assistant 
Postmaster General who would have most to do with 
the allocation of airmail contracts. The same man made 
a loan of $10,000 to the assistant of the Assistant Post- 
master General. He testified he never expected to be 
paid, and the note for the loan was destroyed. The same 
man carried a stock account, said the report of the So- 
licitor of the Post Office Department to Mr. Farley, “ in 
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the name of the wife of an official in the Department of 
Commerce, which has control of airports, lighting of air- 
ways, etc., and paid her $1,200 as alleged ‘ profits’.” 

The son of Senator Smoot was hired by one of the 
airmail companies and paid $2,500 to expedite the action 
of the Comptroller General on the award of a contract 
already made by the Postmaster General. It was hoped 
that Senator Smoot would use his influence with the 
Comptroller General ; Senator Smoot obligingly wrote the 
Comptroller General. The ultimate result was that the 
company, the high bidder, received the airmail contract. 

One method used to eliminate competition was to put 
into advertisements for airmail bids, requirements which, 
reported the Solicitor, were “ intended to freeze out all 
competition, including an illegal provision requiring night- 
flying experience.” Later the Comptroller General ruled 
that the restrictions were illegal and that the contracts 
should be awarded to the lower bidder. 

These, then, were the conditions surrounding the let- 
ting of the airmail contracts. Under what legal authority 
were they canceled? Postmaster General Farley acted 
under the law (39 U. S. code 432; R. S. Sec. 3950; Act 
of June 8, 1872, c. 335) which reads: 


No contract for carrying the mail shall be made with any per- 
son who has entered, or proposed to enter, into any combination 
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to prevent the making of any bid for carrying the mail, or who 
has made any agreement, or given or performed, or promised to 
give or perform, any consideration whatever to induce any other 
person not to bid for any such contract; and if any person so 
offending is a contractor for carrying the mail, his contract may 
be annulled; and for the first offense the person so offending 
shall be disqualified to contract for carrying the mail for five 
years, and for the second offense shall be forever disqualified. 

The Solicitor of the Post Office declared that all the 
airmail contracts, with two exceptions, were void because 
they were made by a combination among the companies 
and the Postmaster General in violation of that statute. 
He quoted many cases in substantiation of this. Of the 
two exceptions, one company held a route certificate 
granted at a rate not authorized by law; the other com- 
pany held a subcontract, which was no more binding 
than the original contract, which was held void. 

The Solicitor held that it was the Postmaster General’s 
duty to annul the contracts promptly on discovery of the 
fraud. If he did not, he would be held to have waived 
the objection, and thus would be bound by the contracts 
as if the fraud had not occurred. 

Incidentally, when the new contracts were let in May 
of this year, it was estimated that the cost would be about 
$9,000,000 for the year. The cost was about $14,000,000 
in the previous year, and $19,454,980 in the year before. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Paut L. Brake ty, S.J. 


about unemployment insurance was that the Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor opposed it. The theory 
of the Federation was that this insurance, unless the em- 
ployer bore the whole cost, was undemocratic, and de- 
structive of the worker’s freedom to keep his pay en- 
velope intact until he reached home. For once, employers, 
as a class, agreed with the Federation. A few private 
industrials, such as the General Electric Company and 
perhaps half a dozen others, maintained a somewhat re- 
stricted type of this insurance, but these policies covered 
less than one-half of one per cent of the workers of the 
country. Industry in general felt that the problem could 
be best solved “through the achievement of business 
stability,” an ideal which it never even approached, and 
it set its face like flint against any form of compulsory 
State or Federal insurance. 

By 1932, however, both labor and capital agreed that 
the problem called for re-examination. In July of that 
year, the executive committee of the Federation, after a 
bombardment of petitions from local unions and State 
Federations, completely reversed its former attitude, and 
came out squarely in favor not only of unemployment 
insurance, but of a Federal policy, extending to a very 
wide class of workers. The introduction of the Wag- 
ner bill in the Senate in that same year was followed by 
hearings which gave a tremendous amount of publicity 


, NEN years ago all that most of the public knew 


to the plan. It was strongly opposed by the two Repub- 
lican committee members, Senator Hebert, of Rhode Is- 
land, and Senator Glenn, of Illinois, who may fairly be 
said to represent industry rather than labor, and the bill 
ended, as it began, in hearings. 

By this time, however, the subject was a veritable Ban- 
quo’s ghost, reappearing at inopportune moments to 
plague the diehards among the opposition. At the present 
moment, it may be said that the opposition is heard from 
only now and then, in subdued tones, too, like the faint 
far-off rumble of thunder after the storm has swept out 
to sea. 

While the desirability of some form of unemployment 
insurance is now generally admitted, wide differences of 
opinion as to the type still separate its advocates. Should 
it be organized and administered on a State or Federal 
basis? Should the several States or Congress contribute 
to the fund, or merely write the terms of the policy, and 
administer and control the system? Or would a fund 
maintained on a private basis be preferable, since this 
arrangement would keep the politician’s finger out of the 
financial pie, and guard against the danger of too much 
control of labor and industry alike by the civil power? 
Agree, then, that we adopt the private basis, should con- 
tributions to the fund be exacted from employer, exclu- 
sively, or from worker, exclusively, or from both? If 
from both, in what proportion? 
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These are merely difficulties. Not one attacks the 
soundness of the principle itself. But it must be con- 
fessed that they are difficulties which call for intensive 
examination if we are to reach a satisfactory conclusion. 
Senate Report No. 629, on Senator Wagner's bill, based 
on numerous hearings and the opinions of experts on the 
value of foreign systems, gives us the details of one study. 
In the majority report, Senators Hebert and Glenn 
showed that they were torn between two schools of 
thought which still exist. One insists that unemployment 
is a public responsibility, to be met by Congress. The 
other maintains that the problem should be left in the 
hands of workers and employers, and settled by private 
agreement. 

If you belong to the first school, you will probably hold 
that unemployment is due to social rather than to indus- 
trial causes. Hence it becomes the duty of the Govern- 
ment to insure the worker against at least the worst evils 
of unemployment. If you belong to the second school, 
the bulk of your argument will probably deal with the 
tremendous difficulties faced by any comprehensive State 
plan. At the outset, we face the danger that the number 
of beneficiaries will be continually expanded so that in 
the end, under the force of pressure exerted on spineless 
legislators, the system will be nothing but a wholesale re- 
lief fund, a kind of unmerited dole, a public food trough, 
which the whole country will be obliged to keep full. Fur- 
ther, Senators Hebert and Glenn observe that since un- 
employment is not predictable, as to incidence, extent, or 
duration, with any degree of accuracy, it will be an almost 
impossible task for the actuaries to find a basis from 
which to arrange for the accumulation of the necessary 
reserves. The majority report finally declared against a 
Federal insurance policy, chiefly on the ground that Con- 
gress had no power under the Constitution to undertake it. 
Nothing was clearer from repeated decisions of the Su- 
preme Court than the principle that Congress may not 
rightly do by indirection what the Constitution does not 
authorize it to do directly. 

From this terrific cannonading, Senator Wagner 
emerged with head unbloody and unbowed. He called 
for a plan of “ encouragement” by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the establishment of this insurance in every 
State, and he actually succeeded in securing, as an intro- 
ductory measure, a Federal employment service to co- 
operate with the States. He has kept on calling for the 
last two years, and it would not seem certain that the 
next Congress (even in the event that the political com- 
plexion of the House changes radically) will take steps 
toward the creation of some form of Federal insurance 
policy. 

The actuality of the issue was emphasized by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the Message to Congress on June 8. 
Discussing old-age and unemployment insurance, the 
President suggested a plan embracing “a maximum of 
cooperation between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment.” Funds to provide this insurance “should be 
raised by contribution, rather than by an increase in gen- 
eral taxation.” 
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Above all, I am convinced that social insurance should be na- 
tional in scope, although the several States should meet at least 
a large portion of the cost of management, leaving to the Federal 
Government the responsibility of investing, maintaining, and safe- 
guarding the funds constituting the necessary insurance reserves. 

Thus the President does not recommend direct con- 
tributions by either the Federal Government or the States, 
but would have the States meet the costs of maintenance, 
at least in part. “ Contribution’ presumably means funds 
contributed under legal compulsion by both employer and 
employe, although here the President may have intention- 
ally used a general term, leaving the qualification to Con- 
gress. Hence the extent to which the Congressional plan 
will go, and what features it will embody, will depend 
upon the studies now being conducted, as the President 
noted, by Federal officials, and various State and private 
boards. 

In an interview published in the New York Times on 
July 8, Robert G. Elbert, a member of the Unemployment 
Insurance Committee of the President’s Industrial Ad- 
visory Board, gave some interesting details of the plan 
which the Committee has tentatively recommended. In 
his view, an unemployment insurance system should be 
supported by compulsory contributions from worker and 
employer, with the State or Federal Government super- 
vising, but not aiding financially. The Government should 
not be asked to contribute, for the simple reason that a 
large proportion of the workers, farmers, for instance, 
will receive no benefit; and in any case, the people, as a 
whole, will be obliged to pay a share of the costs through 
the increased price of commodities. 

The plan recommended by the Committee will affect 
about 22,000,000 workers, but it makes no provision for 
farm laborers, domestic servants, professional groups, and 
Federal, State, county, and municipal employes. Adults 
without dependents will receive forty per cent of their 
weekly wages for twenty-six weeks. If they have one 
dependent, the rate will be fifty per cent; if two depen- 
dents, sixty per cent; and with three or more, sixty-five 
per cent. Thirty per cent will be granted to workers 
under twenty-one living with parents not dependent upon 
them. Mr. Elbert states that the Committee is convinced 
that the plan can be satisfactorily financed by the payment 
of three per cent of the workers’ wages into the fund, 
plus one per cent of the total pay-roll paid in by the 
employer. 

It will be observed that the allotments are unusually 
generous. They go far beyond the recommendations of 
the Interstate Commission appointed in 1932 by the Gov- 
ernors of New York, Ohio, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Connecticut. (“International Year 
Book,” for 1932.) Whether they can be carried under 
the new plan, is wholly a matter for decision by the 
actuaries. 

With the additions recommended by the Interstate 
Commission, this plan would make an admirable system 
for any State. But I confess to some doubts as to its 
practicability as a plan to be administered by Congress 
or a Federal Board. Obstacles drawn from inhibitions 
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fixed on Congress by the Constitution are uppermost in 
my mind, but the difficulties are not wholly legalistic. 
Is it humanly possible for any one board, or groups of 
boards, to administer satisfactorily a system spread over 
forty-eight varying Commonwealths ? 

Departing from the legal and constitutional aspects of 
the problem, the principle of unemployment insurance is 
wholly sound. In an ideal state, or a state even approach- 
ing that stage of perfection, these social and economic 
devices would not be necessary. Taking conditions as 
they are, however, the worker may justly ask the State 
to provide him with this protection against an ever-re- 
curring disaster which his own strength, joined with the 
strength of his fellows, is utterly unable to avert. Until 
industry itself finds some method of avoiding the regular 
recurrence of periods of unemployment, provision must 
be made for the man who through no fault of his own is 
thrown out of work. 

It is clear that the methods of relief to which we have 
been forced for more than three years, are ineffective, 
costly, and, as some claim, debasing. Just as old-age 
pensions are cheaper (to mention no motive worthy a 
place in the scheme of social justice) than poor houses. 
so unemployment insurance, had we adopted it years ago, 
would have cost less than the continual call for funds for 
the relief of men out of a job. But if we cannot base 
our reforms on the nobler motives, we can rely on any 
at hand, provided that they be just, and reasonably cal- 
culated to bring another degree of peace and happiness 
into a world that has so little of either. 


Education 





A College in Jersey 
Joun WIvLtTBYc 


N USING this afternoon in the shade of my fig tree, 

pondering upon this and that, and topics of similar 
gravity, my mind went back to a convention of the 
National Education Association which I attended some 
years ago. Then, by way of contrast, it took me to St. 
Peter’s College, in Jersey City. 

The contrast, I think, is this: at the convention, 
thousands of sober persons in black trousers even more 
sober, went skating hither and yon, like so many water 
bugs on the surface of a pool, interested in many things, 
yet, as St. Paul’s hearers on the Hill of Mars, not too 
deeply. There was a deal of fuss and fury, but out of 
the riot there emerged only two things; one a demand 
for more money, and the other a demand for a Federal 
Department of Education, with a Secretary in the Cab- 
inet, and an annual appropriation of $100,000,000. These 
were but wild gestures, it seemed to me, neither of them 
touching upon the true interests of education. But at St. 
Peter’s, there was and is an unbroken academic calm, 
and students and teachers live in an air of sureness that 
they know what they are about. 

Perhaps you have never heard of St. Peter’s. True, 
the institution labors under two defects, or, more cor- 
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rectly, one positive fault and one defect. It is situated 
in Jersey City, and Jersey City does not automatically 
link one’s memories with Paris, and Oxford, and Sala- 
manca, and Cambridge. One result of the now dead 
years of American vaudeville was to tie the name of the 
city to any and every figure of fun, so that Jersey City, 
next to Hohokus, its neighbor, and perhaps Kalamazoo, 
was always good for a laugh. But that merely shows 
that we Americans, as a people, are only seven years old 
by any intelligence scale. Again, St. Peter’s, so far as I 
know, has no football team, and that is a defect that is 
glaring. But the administration has been working to make 
up for the defect and to palliate the fault, and has suc- 
ceeded so well that, in order to provide for the young 
men who apply for admission, it has recently been obliged 
to purchase a new site and to plan a most respectable 
group of buildings. Despite the vaudeville artists, in 
Jersey City the old scholastic ideals are still held in honor. 

Last month, St. Peter’s held a Commencement in which 
the representatives of some forty American colleges and 
universities took part. It was not my good fortune to be 
present, for on that day, I was a pale, if not interesting, 
invalid, toying with a grape, and expressing unworthy 
doubts as to the capabilities of my attendants. It was my 
loss, for I note by the program that a pledge was ad- 
ministered to the young men who received their degrees. 
We have all heard these pledges, although they are some- 
what rare of late years, and very bizarre affairs they are, 
with their appeals to Esculapius and the alleged tutelary 
guardians of the city or State. But this was a Christian 
pledge, by which the young men bound themselves to 
live up to the Christian education which they had received. 

I pledge myself: 
To hold this degree as a sacred trust. 
To seek always and defend the truth. 
To keep my personal honor without stain. 
To serve God and my fellow man for love of God. 
To be loyal to my Church, my home, and my country. 

“T shall consider the work of this college lost,” said 
the great Lee, then president of a little college in Virginia, 
“ unless every young man leaves it a better Christian than 
when he came to it.” Lee here expressed the Catholic 
ideal, set forth in arresting language only a few years 
before by Pius IX in his Letter on the foundation of 
a Catholic university in Ireland. Does that ideal live in 
Lee’s school today? Does it live in any American univer- 
sity or college, save in those which, like St. Peter’s, hold 
aloft for all to see, the saving Cross of Jesus Christ? 

“ Of every ten Catholics in my class,” said a Catholic 
who received his degree at one of the oldest of our non- 
Catholic universities, “ seven had given up the Faith be- 
fore they graduated.” The proportion may be high; but 
not too high when it is remembered that at the secular 
institutions the students receive nothing that will help 
them to be better Christians. They are necessarily brought 
in contact with much that works directly to destroy their 
belief in the creed of Christianity, and to weaken their 
loyalty to the moral code upon which our Christian civ- 
ilization rests. These college administrators and pro- 


fessors cannot say, with Lee, that they have lost their 
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work. It is no part of their work, they openly assert, to 
take any thought for the moral or religious welfare of 
their students. 

How Catholic parents, with any realization of their 
fearful responsibility to Almighty God, can permit their 
sons and daughters to frequent these dens (the phrase is 
not mine, but the Holy Father’s) passes my comprehen- 
sion. The truth must be that in very many, if not in 
most, instances, they have no realization whatever of the 
fact that God will demand these children at their hands. 
Apparently, they know nothing of the declaration of Pius 
IX, that the very soul of the only education fit for a 
Catholic youth, must be our holy religion, or of the strong 
words of Pius XI in which he declares that religion must 
permeate the entire school, whether it be a kindergarten 
or a university, or it is not the school to which the 
Catholic student may be safely entrusted. How far their 
ignorance is inculpable or, in these days in which so 
much is written on educational topics, wholly affected, 
who can say? 

In some cases, undoubtedly, these parents are light- 
headed folk, with not much of a cultural background, who 
think that a degree from a non-Catholic school will put 
their children in the Social Register. But that deep-laid 
plot, as Abbot Hunter-Blair notes in one of his delightful 
essays, generally fails. When it succeeds, it involves the 
renunciation of some of the highest privileges of the 
children of God, and not infrequently loss of the Faith 
and of moral values. Poor parents! In a real sense, 
they are merely “ climbers,” and, like their kind, blind. 

For the lineage of our Catholic schools, even the hum- 
blest, is traced back to the great centers of learning 
through which this Western world of ours was civilized. 
That was the thought proposed by the Rector of St. 
Peter's as he administered the Senior Pledge. 

You join a fellowship of culture and achievement which extends 
beyond the foundation of St. Peter's, beyond the foundation of 
Georgetown, “The Alma Mater of Catholic Education in 
America,” to the Jesuit Universities of the Reraissance, and 
through them to Oxford, Salamanca, and Paris. You are aris- 
tocrats in the learned world, with a rich tradition and an ancient 
lineage. Noblesse oblige. 

Again, poor parents! They sell their children for a 
mess of pottage. 


REMEMBRANCE 
Your eyes looked from your brother’s face tonight 
To my undoing: a forgotten pain 
Leapt from the bed where quiet it had lain 
These many years. No need now to invite 
The tenderest thoughts of you because I might 
As well endeavor (it would be as vain) 
To check the torrents of an April rain 
Or drive a falls back up a mountain height 
As bid them halt. Ah, I had near forgot; 
No, not forgot; my memory only slept. 
Your dearness and your happy ways and words 
All throng enchantingly together, not 
One recollection missing. They have swept 
Down on my empty heart like homing birds. 
Pauta Kurta. 
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ECENTLY I discussed with Father Jude plans for 

his new church. As he has always discussed them 
since I knew him, the novelty is in the plans, which are 
ever renewed, not in the project. “I have seriously con- 
sidered,” said Jude, “ dedicating my new edifice to Saint 
Materia Prima.” “I know,” he continued, anticipating 
my questions, “that this particular saint is not in the 
martyrology. But there is much to say for her. As 
primordial matter, she is the humblest thing in the world. 
She is so humble that the Creator can make out of her 
anything He wishes, from a violet to a planetary system. 
Nobody has ever seen her as anything else but the 
servant of the Creator. She isn’t even an atom. She has 
no existence except as determined by some form. She 
is not even a widow or a spinster; she is merely the other 
part of a composite.” 

“And you call that a saint?” I exclaimed. “ That 
spineless, characterless being, who in a million years 
could not of itself drop even a nickel, much less a dollar 
bill, into the coal collection! Is that your model for Catho- 
lic youth, that your standard for our fine young men and 
women going forth to battle against the powers of evil 
and build up a newer and a better world? Fie upon 
Materia Prima! The Devil will have an easy victory over 
her devotees. That is not humility; it is the life of a 
jellyfish.” 

“Hold on,” said Jude. “ Take counsel and be calm. 
Remember that you, honored Pilgrim, are half made of 
m.p., and that a little more has been accumulating of late, 
since you enjoyed my hospitality. I freely grant what 
you say of my patron’s defects. All that I wish is to 
emphasize by the contemplation of materia prima this 
necessary truth that you cannot assume any form, you 
cannot really be anything, unless you are willing to re- 
nounce all other forms that contradict your own. 

“ Suppose, for instance, that I do succeed in building 
this church. No matter what style of architecture I adopt, 
it will be at once impugned by those who patronize some 
other style. If it be modern, like that recent Church of 
Christ the King in Rome that you discoursed of, the 
medievalist will wander disconsolately through its glazed 
spaces, and sigh for dim light and forms hallowed by 
ancient tradition, Norman fogs, and Messrs. Pugin and 
Cram. If it is a lightsome Gothic, there will be sighs 
for a darksome Gothic, and so on. That is one reason 
why we lack Catholic writers in the United States.” 





RACTICE having accustomed me to Jude’s transi- 

tions, I did not need to wait for an explanation. “ We 
have the materia prima, or original stuff,” said Jude, “ to 
make writers of. But our trouble is with the formal 
aspect of their case. Our young people start off cheer- 
fully enough ; they write an article or two, a few poems, 
perhaps a book or a play. But no sooner have they begun 
to achieve proficiency when they discover that it is won 
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at the cost of other delightful things. If you are a nov- 
elist, for instance, you will not be taken seriously as an 
historian. If you write plays, you will not be a novelist. 
If you are literary, you will lose contact with the life of 
action. You become or think you become, a Luftmensch, 
a creature of words and ideas. And then comes the 
Great Temptation. 

“Are you serious, Jude?” I asked. 

‘“ Dead serious,” he replied. “ This phenomenon affects 
destinies and countless souls. The temptation I speak of 
urges him who has achieved one form to cast himself into 
the primordial ocean of formlessness in search of an- 
other form: glittering in its novelty; rich in promise. But 
with the quest of the new form comes the loss of all that 
was given life to by the old.” 

“ The tragedy of Tolstoy,” I recalled. “When he was 
near the end of his life his fellow novelist, Turgenev, 
upbraided him for his folly in abandoning a supremely 
successful craft as an artist in narrative and embarking 
upon the career of a social philosopher.” 

“Yes,” said Jude, with some acidity, “because Tol- 
stoy had no one to criticize him during the days when 
he might listen to criticism. When warning finally came, 
it was too late. He had lived too long, as William Dean 
Howells said, as supreme in a land which knew only flat- 
tery or repression. He had lived too little in the circles 
of those who could have held the mirror kindly, though 
justly, before his face. 

“To come back to our Catholic writers. What we 
need are those who will take a form and keep it. In the 
older countries, Great Britain, Germany, France, they 
cannot shift forms as they do in the free United States. 
Social forms are static, and affect all careers. If you 
start with research, you stay at research till you have 
achieved a monument. You do not shift off to publicity 
relations, politics, motion-picture scenarios, or the Brain 
Trust. It is a painful constraint, but it produces people 
who can say something. If you wish to savor a little 
effect of this, read this magazine on my table. You will 
notice that their materia prima is about the same as ours. 
But these young men have achieved a form.” 





HE new little quarterly is entitled the Colosseum. It 

is published at 1 Devonport Street, London, W. 2, and 
costs eight shillings sixpence per annum. The editor is 
Bernard Wall, care of the Colosseum, Fribourg, Switzer- 
land. Contributors are well-known Catholic intellectuals : 
Peter Wust, Eric Gill, Giovanni Papini; or pro-Catholics, 
like Nicholas Berdyaev. Middleton Murry appears to be 
their chief antithesis. They believe that “ Men in our 
times are summoned to an integral restoration of Chris- 
tian values, to a universal reinvention of order. They 
must expel from their minds all the barbarism, both 
capitalist and Communist, of the naturalist and atheist 


world.” Their particular aim appears to be: to take 


the facts of original sin and the immortality of the soul 
and make them operative in society. Their form, in the 
widest sense, is in accord with this thesis. May they aid 
to reform the world! 


Tue Pricer. 
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Literature ; 


Some Old Best Sellers 


Francis TAacsot, S.J. 


OME statistics published in the current number of 

the Motion Picture Herald, on the authority of the 
lists issued by the Institute of Arts and Sciences of Co- 
lumbia University, offer a fragmentary pause in the whirl 
of boastings by some of the publishers. It is no mean 
achievement for any book, in these stringent years, to 
sell 50,000 copies, and well may the publisher of such 
a book make the welkin ring. He may be establishing a 
record for the year; but he is far behind the marks al- 
ready set. It is not a miserable success for “ Anthony Ad- 
verse” to pass the 400,000 mark in its second year. But 
this book has another hundred thousand to go before it 
enters the ranks of the best sellers of a former day, and 
I rather believe that it will be more difficult for the pub- 
lishers, expert as they are in the science of book promo- 
tion, to push the book up to the half-million mark than 
it was to force it into its first hundred thousand. How- 
ever, it is quite possible that Hervey Allen may some 
day become an equal with Harold Bell Wright and Gene 
Stratton Porter and Edgar Rice Burroughs, and even 
enter the same class as Zane Grey. 

The tabulations carried in the Motion Picture Herald 
list those books of the past half-century which have sold 
a half-million and more copies. I do not pause to ex- 
amine into the accuracies of the list, nor into the com- 
pleteness of it, nor to consult the more detailed report 
of the Institute. I merely submit to the meditative and 
analytical reaction which all statistics inevitably produce. 
The best-selling book of all times, we note as our first 
reflection, was published in 1899. It was written by a 
Congregational minister, Charles Monroe Sheldon, who 
still lives in Topeka, Kans. He is the author of some 
thirty other volumes of fiction and religion, but his major 
production was “In His Steps,” an imaginative recital 
of what the world would be at a second coming of Christ. 
It is a golden-rule treatise of Protestant ideals and in- 
spiration. It captured the imagination of the good people 
of America to such an extent that 8,000,000 copies have 
been printed. It has been issued in manifold forms, suc- 
cessively and simultaneously by re-print publishers, and 
can be had for the small sum of twenty-five cents. Even 
now, thirty-five years after its publication, it sells up- 
wards of 800 copies annually. The religious publishers 
did not follow the golden precepts of the book, for they 
took the profits and left the author nothing but his name. 
The success of “In His Steps” is just one of those 
mysteries. It has slight depth, and little literary merit, 
and could never be considered seriously as a notable 
achievement in American literature; yet it has sold an 
enormous eight million and been read by a dozen times 
more people. 

Second on the list, but with only 2,000,000 copies, is 
another goody book, “ Freckles,” by Gene Stratton Porter. 
This was published in 1904, and is indicative of the read- 
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ing tastes of the nice people who used to inhabit the 
United States at that time. We were in the full flower- 
ing of the Victorian influence, and regarded with dismay 
the naughtiness of the revolt of the mauve ‘nineties. We 
did not relish what those of our day are pleased to call 
strong, raw meat; in that day we called it decayed meat. 
Mrs. Porter held the public enthralled for ten years. Her 
“ Girl of the Limberlost,” published in 1909, has hit the 
mark of 1,700,000 copies; “ The Harvester,” of 1911, 
reached the total of 1,600,000, and the 1913 book, “ Lad- 
die,” has gone through the presses 1,500,000 times. These 
are nice books, and would shine whitely on any white 
list. That they are all four credited with sales of at least 
a million and a half during the past twenty to thirty years 
would seem to imply that passionate sex passages are not 
essential to make a book a best seller. The implication, 
however, grows weaker with each succeeding year. | 
doubt very much that Mr. Sheldon and Mrs. Porter would 
be in the millionaire class if they wrote their books for 
the 1934 readers. 

If the facts were available, it could be demonstrated 
that Mark Twain surpassed Mrs. Porter. As_ listed, 
“Tom Sawyer,” published in 1875, is assigned only 
1,500,000 copies, and “ Huckleberry Finn,” of the year 
1884, only 1,000,000 copies. These are extremely low 
estimates, I think; a note by the tabulators confirms my 
opinion, for it states that Twain’s books have been pirated 
high-handedly. Louisa May Alcott and her “ Little 
Women” have not been included in the list before me. 
It would be quite impossible to calculate the millions of 
copies of this classic which have been printed since 1869, 
when an edition of 250,000 copies was put out. A note 
by the makers of the list states that the book has aver- 
aged 750,000 copies annually, and that there are, at pres- 
ent, fourteen non-copyright editions on the market. Still 
a third author who has certainly merited a high place 
among those of the million class, but is not listed, is O. 
Henry. It is stated that a single set of his works sold 
6,000,000 copies in the past twenty-five years. Once again, 
the moral may be drawn that it is the good book and 
not the one with sexual ambushes lurking within it that 
climbs to the million mark in the totaling of the years. 

That first decade of this century, as it appears in this 
list, is notable because of the number of clean books 
which won tremendous sales. Two books by John Fox, 
“ Trail of the Lonesome Pine” and “ Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come,” published in 1909 and 1903, each 
aggregated sales of more than a million copies. “‘ Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm,” a 1903 book, sold 989,000 copies, 
and a 1916 book by the same Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
“ Bird’s Christmas Carol,” totaled 830,000. Florence 
Barclay’s “ The Rosary,” 1910, went through 943,000 
impressions. Myrtle Reed’s “ Lavender and Old Lace,” 
1902, reached 611,181, and Alice Hegan Rice’s “ Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” 1903, won the tribute of 
550,000 copies. This was the decade, too, of George Barr 
McCutcheon, whose “ Graustark”” and “ Brewster’s Mil- 
lions,” issued respectively in 1901 and 1904, both sur- 
passed the half-million mark. 
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Zane Grey made his debut among the best sellers in 
1908, and his “ Last of the Plainsmen ” rolled up a total 
of 550,000 sales. He did the “ Man of the Forest” and 
“The Mysterious Rider” in 1920, and both novels are 
listed as having sold more than 600,000 copies. Mr. Grey 
goes on even to the present summer, and his latest pro- 
duction, this month, “ Code of the West,” is guaranteed 
in advance a sale that will equal the topnotchers of the 
year. Surpassing Mr. Grey is Mr. Wright. In 1907, he 
broke into six figures with “ The Shepherd of the Hills,” 
which had a sale of 590,000. In 1911, he expanded to 
seven figures plus, to be exact, 1,500,000, with ‘“ The 
Winning of Barbara Worth.” His 1914 book, “ The 
Eyes of the World,” had a total of 625,000; his 1916 
favorite, “ The Calling of Dan Matthews,” leaped to 
925,000; and in 1918, his “ When a Man’s a Man,” had 
the amply successful sale of 725,000. In this same decade 
when Harold Bell Wright and Zane Grey were writing 
the books that amassed their hundreds of thousands, 
Edgar Rice Burroughs also entered the lists. “ Tarzan 
of the Apes,” published in 1914, had in its various edi- 
tions a sale of 750,000 copies. A generalization based 
on the popularity of these three authors might rightfully 
be drawn to the effect that popular tastes during the 
decade following 1910 were all for strong-man adventure 
in primitive environment. 

Similarly, collating the evidence of the decade follow- 
ing 1900, the decade of Gene Stratton Porter, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Alice Hegan Rice, Florence Barclay, 
John Fox, Jr., George Barr McCutcheon, and such then 
popular authors, the abstraction might be drawn that 
readers of this decade delighted in romantic adventure, 
in sweet sentiment, in gentle tragedy, in cinderellas and 
prince charmings and fairy godmothers. Something of 
this quiet lovableness persisted as a definite taste in the 
muscle era of Wright, Grey and Burroughs, for Booth 
Tarkington’s “ Penrod,” published in 1914, had a sale of 
514,000 copies; “ Pollyanna,” a 1913 book, by Eleanor 
Seward, was credited with 1,000,000 copies, and her 1915 
book, “ Pollyanna Grows Up,” with 500,000 copies; 
“Anne of Green Gables,” a honeyed story by L. M. 
Montgomery, in 1920, reached the number of 554,000. 

Practically all of the books accorded these tremendous 
sales have been hoi-polloi stories. Only by a wrench of 
his mental faculties could a critic classify them as litera- 
ture. In many of them, the style is fumbling and awk- 
ward, the construction is amateurish and lacking in art 
and subtlety, the theme is flimsy, and has no vital sig- 
nificance, and scarcely a trace of complexity. But they 
are warm-hearted, sympathetic, kindly tales, of clean- 
minded and purely behaved people, with the inspiration 
of virtue and idealism. They are solely books of enter- 
tainment, which flutter the nicer emotions and frankly 
profess the moral of the “golden rule” preached by 
Mr. Sheldon in “In His Steps.” They have been the 
ultra-popular books of the reading public up to 1920, 
and their aroma still lingers through the dusty, sour 
years since then. Other books there were, published dur- 
ing the thirty-year period I have specified, that were 
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richer in literary values, that grappled more with the 
malign tragedies of life, that were more adult and sophis- 
ticated. But these books, with the exception of Winston 
Churchill’s “ Richard Carvel,” and “ The Crisis,” and 
“ The Inside of the Cup,” all three of which passed the 
500,000 mark, and Owen Wister’s “ The Virginian,” 
which mounted to nearly 1,500,000, and Jack London’s 
“ The Call of the Wild,” which had an equal sale, never 
won the lasting acclaim of the gentler mannered books 
of the ladies who wrote in the first decade and the rough- 
shod books of the gentlemen of the second decade of 
our century. 


REVIEWS 


The Catholic Way in Education. By Wittiam J. McGucken, 

S.J., Ph.D. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. $1.50. 
Principles of Jesuit Education in Practice. By Francis P. Don- 

NELLY, S.J., Litt.D. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $2.00. 

In no field have mere numbers and size been permitted to parade 
as achievement so readily as in that of education. Multiplied 
school buildings and equipment, new courses, extra-curricular activ- 
ities and social functions form a monumental facade for superficial 
study and dwindling intellectual effort. It is important, therefore, 
to know why Catholics insist upon maintaining their own educa- 
tional system. They do not intend to become engulfed in a common 
chaos. Father McGucken’s book integrates education with Catholic 
theology and the Divine nature of Christ. Since “the key of the 
Catholic system is the supernatural,” every teacher of youth, Cath- 
olic or non-Catholic, should read the illuminating chapter on “ The 
Supernatural and Education.” It is fully as constructive and as 
rich in suggestiveness as the projected Vittorino School in “ Utopia, 
U. S. A.” These passages are singularly free from the note of irri- 
tation which sometimes creeps in and may keep this excellently 
conceived study from receiving the attention it deserves from pub- 
lic-school teachers and others unfamiliar with the Catholic system. 
There are minor inaccuracies, and although he cites the Oregon 
case, he, like many other writers on education, overlooks the 
equally important decision of the Supreme Court in Meyer vs. 
Nebraska, where the right of the parent to educate children was 
specifically at issue. The task which Father Donnelly has set 
himself is more limited in scope. His volume takes the principles 
of the Jesuit Ratio Studiorum out of the realm of generalities and 
illustrates how they have been applied in the classrooms of Ford- 
ham and St. Andrew-on-Hudson. Art, not science, is shown to be 
the principal aim of the Jesuit method. In short, erudition is a 
means, not an end, and power and felicity of expression are to be 
developed from every page of the text, be it English, French, 
Latin, or Greek. Both Father Donnelly and Father McGucken 
agree that elementary education should be shortened by at least 
Both books are written in a distinctive style and offer 


two years. 
a sound critique on much that is old and new in education. 

5... TV 
The New Internationalism. By CLARK ForeEMAN. New York: 


W. W. Norton and Company. $1.75. 

Mr. Foreman has written a most lucid little work. He sketches 
the development of capitalist internationalism from the Reforma- 
tion until its climax in 1914. He also touches upon Socialist inter- 
nationalism and its off-shoot, Communism. He believes that 
capitalist internationalism is quite definitely doomed. Nations 
should strive, as far as possible, to attain economic self-sufficiency. 
International trade is tending to become regional, and will be 
more and more subject to rigid governmental control. In all this 
the reader will recognize the influence of John Maynard Keynes. 
The reviewer, with certain reservations, agrees with Mr. Fore- 
man. The United States can easily become ninety-five-per-cent 
self-contained. Hence it seems a dangerous and futile policy to 
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rush into China, and struggle for markets which we really do not 
need, but which are of vital importance to other nations. This 
book would be fine reading for the type of mind which supports 
a high tariff wall on Monday, and talks glibly of building up our 
foreign trade on Tuesday. The two policies just do not “ click.” 
America must choose between a policy of planned economic self- 
sufficiency, or an attempt to barter our agricultural surplus for 
imports. Both policies are rational. But we cannot exclude im- 
ports and market a great surplus as exports. Mr. Foreman makes 
this point crystal clear. L. K. P. 





Theonas: Conversations of a Sage. By Jacques Maritain. 
Translated by F. J. Sueep. New York: Sheed and Ward. $2.00. 
There are few Catholic laymen who hold equal rank in phi- 

losophy with Jacques Maritain. He is a thinker and his writings 

provoke thought. In the present work he treats of modern prob- 
lems in a way that is at once modern, and yet based solidly on 
eternally true principles. “Theonas” first appeared in French 
more than a decade ago, but the translation is welcome, as the 
subjects are timely: Freedom of the Intellect; Theory of the 

Superman; Christian Humanism; Myth of Progress, etc., etc. 

The Platonic dialogue may not be quite so modern in its appeal, 

but it does serve to break up hard bits of reasoning into palatable 

doses. The question method is always an added stimulant in style. 

The author revised the original for the translator so as to smooth 

out passages that had lent themselves to being misunderstood. 

Those interested in the difficult task of presenting fundamental 

truths to men of today in an appealing way will find the book a 

distinct help. F. P. LeB. 





The Choice Before Us. By NoxkmMAn Tuomas. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Norman Thomas is a mild radical who would lead us out of 
this troubled world toward the cooperative commonwealth. Apart 
from his propaganda for a moderate Socialism his book may serve 
as a contribution to current world history. Even those who disa- 
gree with the general principles of Mr. Thomas will accept his 
calm, dispassionate verdict against the evils of the old order. Like 
all Socialists he is at his best in his arraignment of capitalism, 
old and new. His book might be used as a companion text for 
the study of the “Rerum Novarum” and the “ Quadragesimo 
Anno.” In its destructive criticism it offers nothing shocking or 
startlingly new. Its defects are defects of omission. As an archi- 
tect of a future society the author plans wisely up to a certain 
point, but he errs as he cannot help erring in his failure to pro- 
vide an adequate foundation and adequate cohesive force for his 
structure. He and most of his readers have relegated religion to 
the land of Utopia; but religion is the one indispensible element 
that would save his own utopian system from being ephemeral 
and impractical. Why cannot the saner among the champions of 
a reformed Socialism, who are so eloquent in denouncing capital- 
ism, nationalism, Fascism, and the tyranny of Communism, grasp 
the obvious fact that neglect of religion and of God is the prime 
source of disorder and futility in a civilization on the verge of 
a new catastrophic world war? R.C. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Through Other Eyes—On concluding Lillian D. Wald’s 
“ Windows on Henry Street” (Little, Brown. $3.00), this reviewer 
is led to musing on whether he has perused an autobiography of 
the author with a variety of ramblings from the chief subject, 
or a treatise on a particular social center with similar ramblings 
toward what would seem to be an important figure at the Henry 
Street settlement house. The first half of the book is sufficiently 
entertaining and educational to warrant more from it than the 
latter half has to give. Perhaps a trained social worker would be 
proud to know that one of her fellow-laborers served so many 
remarkable chairmanships and enjoyed so many notable contacts, 
but to the lay reader their recitation becomes either annoying or 
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amusing. Yet the book possesses a something that gives it a true 
value—perchance a touch of genius that the author was not able 
to keep uppermost. Or it may be that this effect is produced by 
the very evident sincerity of Miss Wald. The book is illustrated 
with “drawings from life” by James Daugherty. 

E. V. Lucas pretends “to let others do the work” in his “ Post- 
Bag Diversions” (Harper. $2.75), but his own personal charm 
evoked these delightful letters and he enriches them with sprightly 
comment. Celebrities and near celebrities appear clad in mental 
dressing-gown and slippers, so to speak. Max Beerbohm does 
sentences in the bold and authentic manner of his caricatures; 
Belloc grows uproarious in “ unrhymed heroic pentameter”; and 
one delightfully penurious dean fears he “must preach a charity 
sermon for himself.” The whimsicalities are in the best Lamb 
tradition, eminently well-bred—one suspects the butler’s impassive 
scrutiny—and, though they lack a rippling humor, reveal the charm 
of the fine courtesies of life. May letter writing never perish as 
a gentle art! 

“In All Countries” (Harcourt, Brace. $2.50), by John Dos 
Passos, is less pretentious than the title would indicate. Four 
countries are sketched very superficially: Russia, Mexico, Spain, 
and the United States. In short, the author, a well-known globe 
trotter, wrote down a few impressions on his travels with a view 
to defraying the expenses of the trip. The result, in spite of 
obvious tricks of expression and style, is more like the vaporings 
of a columnist than the facile story telling of a first-rate journalist. 
Misrepresentations abound, especially with reference to Mexico, 
where “ Masses and sacraments are bootlegged to the Faithful for 
enormous sums in back rooms.” Occasional flashes of intuitive 
analysis illuminate the Spanish scene, but otherwise a_ better 
travel book could have been invented by any decent tourist. 





Italian Studies—Attention has often been called in these pages 
to the “ Pubblicazioni della Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore” 
(Societa Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero,” Milan). Four volumes 
which have recently been added to the philosophical section merit 
unqualified praise. Amato Masnovo, who has already given us in 
this series “Il Neotomismo in Italia” and a first volume on 
“Guglielmo d’Auvergne e l’ascesa verso Dio,” now gives us the 
second of the three projected volumes on the great Bishop of 
Paris: “L’Origine delle Cose da Dio in Guglielmo d’ Auvergne.” 
It is particularly important for the masterly handling of the points 
at issue between genuine Scholasticism and the speculations of 
Avicenna. Francesco Olgiati, Professor of the History of Modern 
Philosophy, who has already contributed remarkable volumes on 
“L’Anima di San Tommaso” “L’Anima dell’ Umanesimo e del 
Rinascimento,” “L’Idealismo di Giorgio Berkeley,” and “Il Sig- 
nificato storico di Leibnitz,” now contributes what appears to be 
a prelude to a comprehensive work on Descartes. “ Cartesio” 
will rank as one of the most penetrating essays in analysis, syn- 
thesis, and criticism which have appeared in recent years. Olgiati 
takes up, one by one, the three interpretations of Descartes as 
religionist, scieatist, and idealist, and resolves the seeming con- 
tradictions in a formula which alone, he holds, gives us the soul 
of Descartes’ thought—fenomenismo razionalistico. The volume 
entitled “Spinoza nel terzo centenario della sua Nascita” is a 
collection of ten studies by different scholars, together with an 
illuminating introduction by Father Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M. If 
one of these essays may be selected as the most fundamental it 
would be that by S. Vanni-Rovighi on “ La teoria spinoziana della 
sostanza e la metafisica tomistica.” Umberto A. Padovani, Pro- 
fessor of the Philosophy of Religion, who has an essay in the work 
on Spinoza, contributes the fourth of the new volumes: “ Arturo 
Schopenhauer, l’Ambiente, la Vita, le Opere.” It is the first of 
three parts which are to form a comprehensive study of the great 
pessimist. What gives this first part value is the novel treatment 
of Schopenhauer, as in some measure and manner, an ally of 
Scholastic realism, at least in his hostility to those anti-Christian 
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utopias of materialistic democracy which issued from the French 
Revolution and the Masonic lodges in the early nineteenth century. 





Recent Poetry.—A very worth-while anthology, “ The Eng- 
lish Galaxy of Shorter Poems” (Macmillan. $2.00), has been 
edited with distinction by Gerald Bullett, who endeavors to 
present within a moderate size volume the shorter lyrical 
poems in English letters from the very earliest times up to 
1900. The book was compiled with the intention of supple- 
menting the best existing anthologies which have omitted, for 
some reason or other, briefer poetical masterpieces. No such 
collection has yet made its appearance, and within its pages are 
some 300 poems not to be had in any other general anthology. 
The editor shows a wide and varied reading and a catholicity 
of taste which will please and satisfy the most exacting critic 
of poetry. It is a handy volume for a weekend, or for a more 
prolonged vacation. 

“Veiled Eros” (Henry Harrison. New York. $2.00), by 
Archibald Rutledge, offers nothing very original to the jaded 
reading of modern verse. Mr. Rutledge sings sweetly—per- 
haps too sweetly—of such things as twilight and night, 
gardens, death and love, etc., about which poets have sung 
since the dawn of creation; but he has failed to give these 
themes newer and fresher aspects of beauty and thought. 
There seems to be a lack of poetic inspiration in these pages 
which leaves the reader cold and unmoved. 

Ninety poets of the Middle West bring us a great variety 
of subjects in “Ohio Poets” (Henry Harrison. $2.00), an 
anthology which, while containing nothing of rare poetic 
vintage, is pleasing and entertaining. Save for a few pec- 
cadillos against ethics, the collection is surprisingly clean and 
uplifting. 

“More Power to Poets!” (Henry Harrison. $1.50), is, as 
the sub-title states, “a plea for more poetry in life and more 
life in poetry.” The book consists of papers gathered here 
and there by its two compilers, Lucia Trent and Ralph Chey- 
ney, from discussions through the medium of the press, lec- 
ture halls, radio, and poetry circles. We must confess, how- 
ever, that this reviewer was not impressed by the contents of 
the volume. The whole affair seems a bit cheap and hysterical. 
Indications of this may be seen from such chapter headings as 


the following: “Make America Safe for Poetry”; “ Where 
Poems are not ‘Fillers’”; and “Are Poets Dangerous Char- 
acters? ” 


School Histories.—‘ Standard History of America” (Ginn. 
$1.40), by Thomas B. Lawler, has been brought up to date and 
enhanced with many additions and excellent maps and illustra- 
tions. Catholics are already familiar with the excellence of 
the works by this author, who is not ashamed to give proper 
credit to the Church and her missionaries for their contribu- 
tions to the civilization and progress of this country. 

“ American History and Its Geographic Conditions ” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3.00), by Ellen Churchill Semple, is a handy class- 
room text and guide in this very interesting and necessary 
aspect of American life and history. The important events 
and movements in our history are carefully analyzed in re- 
gard to geographical conditions and the contribution of this 
factor to the general result. Abundant reading lists are added, 
indicating books of history and literature that bear on an 
appreciation of the changes which took place and the condi- 
tions under which the evolution worked its ultimate form. 

“Modern European Civilization” (Heath. $2.12), by Hutton 
Webster of the University of Nebraska, is a very condensed 
story of Europe from the rise of European civilization, which 
is sketched as a background, through various phases of evolu- 
tion of economic and governmental function. It is a pleasing 
and interesting resume of so vast a story, and contains a sug- 
gestive list of readings for further study. While Catholic 
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events are mentioned and sometimes with praise and accuracy, 
there seems to be throughout an attitude of favoritism for 
Protestantism and the revolt against the Church. Many good 
illustrations and maps add to the value of the book, which is 
strongly bound in cloth. 

“ Man’s Great Adventure” (Ginn. $2.12), by Edwin W. Pahlow, 
is an introduction to world history for high schools, written in an 
almost informal style. The author is quite fair in his treatment 
of Catholic questions, but he does not have a truly Catholic view- 
point, and some statements in their final analysis are inadequate. 
The book is well illustrated and contains useful diagrams and 
study helps. 





For Little Ones.—It is not surprising that literary and artis- 
tic societies have honored Walt Disney for what he has done to 
create a renaissance of children’s stories. He has stirred the 
imagination of young and old by his interpretation of creatures of 
babyland. “The Big Bad Wolf and Little Red Riding Hood” 
(Blue Ribbon Books, New York. $1.00) is a masterpiece of story 
telling and illustrating. Much of the magic of the movie is pre- 
served and many clever details are woven into the tale. An ex- 
quisite “legend” gives a graphic layout of the scene. The type 
is clear and defined; the coloring alone would make the hook a 
work of art. 

Less fortunate is Catherine Cotton writing for the “ Society 
for Promotion of Christian Knowledge,” London. She tries to 
bring sex science within the range of a child’s simple ideas. 
“Your Sacred Body” (Macmillan. $2.00) is a cleverly prepared 
book of scientific instruction in which the type, wording, illustra- 
tions, and other details follow the best principles of child psychol- 
ogy: but the objective, the very purpose of the book, will not be 
approved by Catholic parents or teachers. Imagine filling the 
mind of an eight or ten-year-old child with the specific vocabulary 
of sex anatomy! The Bishops’ statement at the Lambeth Con- 
ference is given as the authority for the experiment. The book 
might help teachers of children, but would harm children by rob- 
bing them of that innocent view of life when there is no need for 
such self-consciousness. 





Educational.—Although not another history of education, 
“Modern European Educators and Their Work” (Prentice-Hall. 
$2.50), is a distinct contribution to the history of education. In 
this book Adolph E. Meyer portrays some of the more notable 
aspects of progressive European education, recent and contem- 
porary. The book should be particularly valuable to American 
educators, because, with the exception of the sections on Mon- 
tessori and the Danish folk high schools, it presents material on 
educational programs and their sponsors about whose work little 
is available in English. It is not without interest for the non- 
professional reader, because of the informal presentation; program 
and sponsor are presented on their own merits—sympathetically, 
intelligently, and impersonally. 

A volume of specific interest to the iniated, though 
to the general,” is the educational monograph “ The 
tion of Social, Economic, and Personal Characteristics to Reading 
Ability” (Teachers College, Columbia University. $1.50). In it 
Margaret Rhoads Ladd, Ph.D., formulates the results of an ex- 
haustive study of the factors entering into reading ability in the 
intermediate grades of the elementary school. The distinctive 
value of this contribution lies in clarifying the problem and clear- 
ing the ground for further research along the same lines. 


‘caviar 
Rela- 





Biographical.—Pére Jean Lambertz, “ The Curé of Thil- 
donck” (Burns, Oates, 4nd Washbourne. 3/6), was called by one 
admirer “the second Curé of Ars,” and his life, written by the 
Rev. F. Holemans and translated into English by Mother Mary 
Clare, is an inspiring record of apostolic labors during the tur- 
bulent years following the French Revolution. The Curé of Thil- 
donck was especially noteworthy for his holy life; and also for 
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his achievements as a parish priest in a district where, previous 
to his coming, schism had flourished. And his success in assist- 
ing the re-establishment of the Ursuline nuns both on the Con- 
tinent and in England was a work the good effects of which 
augmentatively continue. There is a preface to this life by Car- 
dinal Bourne, and a foreword—contributed on the appearance of 
the French edition—by Cardinal Mercier. 

Lauro de Bosis, Italian poet of Byronic sensibilities, has writ- 
ten a severe indictment of the Fascist regime in his book, “ The 
Story of My Death” (Oxford University Press. $1.00). Having 
chartered a plane, De Bosis flew solo over Rome, deluging the 
city with leaflets urging Italians to throw off the yoke of 
Fascism. The fate of this modern Icarus is shrouded in mystery. 
This interesting document, accompanied by the original French 
version and a facsimile page of the manuscript, will afford, for 
many, a half hour’s provocative reading despite its brevity. 

Like many “capsule economics,” Prof. Lewis Haney’s book, 
“Economics in a Nutshell” (Macmillan. $2.00), contains much 
that is mere private opinion. It is made up of “little essays” that 
“have mostly appeared on the financial pages of the New York 
Evening Journal and other Hearst papers.” The topics of its 
sixty short chapters range from “What Is Wealth?” “What Is 
Socialism?” and cover a multitude of fundamental economic 
phenomena in a striking and simple way. A columnist style, how- 
ever, often leads far away from matters at hand. 

“Social Insurance” ($2.00 paper) is the topic of the present 
volume of “The Annals” of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, edited by C. A. Kulp, Ph.D. After some 
general articles on the nature and purpose of social insurance and 
the trends in workmen’s compensation laws the “yes” and the 
“no” is discussed of the three leading insecurities in the life of 
the workman: unemployment, sickness, and old age. To this are 
added some aspects of international economic questions. The papers 
express ripened views on these topics. It is a moot question 
whether the established fund to cover the industrial risks can be 
called “insurance.” It does not, like insurance, guarantee pay- 
ment of the stated benefits nor are the funds necessarily a pool 
of the different employers. It matters little, however, what term 
we apply to the idea. It is the principle that counts. “ Reserves” 
is a very apt word to express this principle. “ The Annals” are 
a valuable addition to a library of economics and sociology. 





For Youth.“ Pop” Warner, nationally known coach, in 
“*Pop’ Warner’s Book for Boys” (McBride. $2.00), has written an 
answer to practically every question a boy could ask about baseball, 
basketball, football, and track training. This should be a popular 
book for future athletic stars. 

“When the Trail Calls” (Meador, Boston. $2.00), by Adolph 
Philip Lehner, is a story of love and adventures in the North 
Woods, with an “Enoch Arden” touch. The descriptions of the 
Canadian wilderness scenery are more convincing than the narra- 
tive. 





Books Received.—This list is published without recommenda- 
tion for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


Apvancep Martotocy. A. M. Mayer, O.S.M. 
Mother. 
Atiey or Fiasainc Spears, An. 


Sanctuary of Our Sorrowful 


Donn Byrne. $2.00. Appleton-Century. 


Depression AND Recovery. Dale Yoder and George R. Davies. $1.50. 
McGraw-Hill. 

Frrst anv Last. Ring Lardner. $2.50. Scribner's. 

Five Minute Sermons. J. Elliot Ross. $1.50. Herder. 


H1icu ScHoot ADMINISTRATION AND Supervision. Philip Cox and R. E. 


Langfitt. American Book Company. 
yd or Spain, Tue. Louis Bertrand and Sir Charles Petrie. Appleton- 
entur 


Hoty Wepnespay. Manuel Galvez. $2.00. Appleton-Century. 

Pritre pu CHRIST DANS LE cogUR pU cuRétiEN, La. J.-b. Gossellin, S.J. 
10 francs. Museum Lessianum. 

SECULARIZATION OF THE CALIFORNIA Missions, Tue. Gerald J. Geary. 
Catholic University of America. 

Star-Gazer. Benjamin Musser. $1.00. Jeffries. 

UnrinisHep CatHeprat. T. S. Stribling. $2.50. Doubleday, Doran. 

Woman AnD THE Sea, Tue. Concha Espina. $2.50. Henkle. ~ 

Ye tow Jack. Sidney Howard and Paul Kruif. $2.00. Harcourt, Brace. 
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Letters of Marque. Wild Deer. The Eight of Swords. 
The Well of Days. 

“Letters of Marque” (Harper. $2.00), by Albert Payson Ter- 
hune, is a tale of mystery and romance and hidden treasure. A 
prologue tells us of a buccaneer ancestor of the heroine who 
brought his gains to the Ramapo hills of New Jersey and built a 
homestead for himself. Having built his house and hidden his loot, 
he soon after falls victim to the violence of his predatory neigh- 
bors, the Jackson Whites, and his treasure remains hidden over 
three generations. To this old house, many years after, comes 
a landscape painter. His neighbors, and owners of the property, 
are a brother and sister, descendants of the old buccaneer. They 
are in financial straits, due to the devotion of the girl who sac- 
rifices her fortune to save her erring brother. There follows then 
a series of exciting incidents. The story is well written and in- 
teresting, though the dialogue is at times halting. The principal 
characters are well drawn, particularly that of the self-sacrificing 
sister. It is pleasant to pick up a book which contains nothing 
that offends against good taste and good morals. 

The realism of “Wild Deer” (John Day. $2.50), by R. 
Hernekin Baptist, the gigantic struggle of a Negro man of 
genius for natural expression in Africa, is sometimes offensive 
but all times pathetic. De la Harpe, a singer, is seeking the 
primitive African melody as a means to understand better the 
great gift of music which is his. Upon his arrival in Cape Town 
his disillusionment begins. Nowhere is he accepted with the cour- 
tesy afforded him as a man of genius in the United States. He 
is finally forced to abandon his concert tour by which he had 
hoped to raise the prestige of the South African Negro. After 
he has seen Africa in her many changeable moods, her filthy 
slums, her people subdued by past attempts at civilization, he de- 
cides to move further inland and there seek a peaceful tribe un- 
spoiled by the white man’s ways and money. The author’s knowl- 
edge of subject matter is unquestionable, his language at times 
very beautiful, but the ending of the story leaves a rather bad 
taste because of the weak solution of the problem on hand. At 
all times Mr. Baptist is in sympathy with his hero, whom he 
has drawn most convincingly. The author has portrayed for 
his readers a study of a rich Negro’s thirst for information con- 
cerning his ancestors, and the subsequent shattering of his idealis- 
tic beliefs. 

A new Harper sealed mystery which will please mystery lovers, 
“The Eight of Swords” (Harper. $2.00), is John Dickson Carr’s 
latest thriller. Those who enjoyed “The Mad Hatter Mystery” 
will meet Dr. Fell, the keen detective, again in this mystery story. 
His deductions on the strange death of Depping, a scholarly man 
and a connoisseur of foods and drink, are deftly worked out in 
a wise yet amusing manner. Numerous clues to the murder are 
evident, yet definite proof of the crime depends upon the solution 
of several minor complications. Here Dr. Fell performs in a 
stellar role. A very unusual plot, the astute reasoning of a master 
mind, and an abundance of sly English humor, are the attributes 
of this mystery. Mr. Carr’s style is particularly well suited to 
his theme; his climaxes are well timed and his mingling of humor 
and suspense well balanced. 

“The Well of Days” (Knopf. $2.50), translated from the 
Russian by Gleb Struve and Hamish Miles, is the 1933 contribu- 
tion of the Nobel prize winner, Ivan Bunin. An autobiographical 
account of the life of Russia of pre-Soviet days is portrayed here 
in a fascinating manner. As the author’s account ends in this 
volume with Arsenyev, the hero, no more than eighteen years of 
age, it is reasonable to suppose that this is the first of three books 
which will eventually bring his hero down to the present. Ar- 
senyev spends his youth on an old estate, Baturino, in Central 
Russia, which we feel is decaying as the story progresses. From 
the masterly portrait he creates of his father, we realize just how 
much ancestral glory means in Russia. The charm of the book 
lies in the images which appeal to the senses. The emotional 
coloring of the narrative lends distinction to the account. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications, 


“This Fuss and Fury” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In all this fuss and fury about the motion pictures one is par- 
ticularly impressed by the variety of the whole campaign. One 
says “avoid the objectionable movies,” the other says “ avoid all 
of them.” The one appears to be too radical, the other leaves us 
wondering how we are to know the objectionable movies. After 
a year of campaigning AMERICA suggests that a national board be 
established to review and appraise pictures for the public. The 
International Federation of Catholic Alumnae has been rendering 
just that kind of service for the last three and one-half years. 
But few of our Catholic papers seem to recognize that service, 
or to make any effort to bring it to the notice of their readers. 
The readers wonder whether the reviews and ratings of the 
Catholic Alumnae are utterly inadequate, or whether the Catholic 
press is stupid. One might expect that, after a thousand miles of 
printed campaigning for better motion pictures, some definite and 
logical plan had been devised. 

Staples, Minn. Rev. N. DonNAN. 


[America’s campaign against objectionable pictures is not one 
but three years old. Its recent suggestion was not merely for a 
board of review but for a body which would issue weekly black 
lists and give them national circulation. Up to that time only 
white lists were being published. America insisted that Legioners 
should be told what pictures to avoid. At present black lists are 
being published by the Queen's Work service, by twenty Catholic 
newspapers, and this week by the International Catholic Alumnae. 
—Ed. AMERIcA.] 


“Suppressing the Sign” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Rev. Patrick J. Carroll, C.S.C., in the issue of America 
for June 23, blames Catholics, (1) who do not make the Sign 
ef the Cross before eating in a public dining place, and (2), 
those who do not enter, or raise their hats when passing a Catholic 
church which is being shown to them. 

In regard to (2) I fully agree. 

In regard to (1), you are not in the presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament or of things consecrated to God, and the question is 
will the net result of making the Sign of the Cross publicly be 
good or bad. Circumstances alter cases: Will the other diners be 
edified? They won't. You will only succeed in raising feelings 
of contempt in the hearts of most of them at what they will put 
down to silliness or hypocrisy. You can, and should, make the 
Sign of the Cross, quietly and unobtrusively with your thumb over 
your heart, but to do more in such a place will serve no useful 
purpose. 

Winnipeg, Man. F. F. Evans. 


A Request for Back Issues 


To the Editor of America: 

The Business Office of America is in need of copies of the fol- 
lowing issues: America, October 15, 1932; February 25, July 
29, August 19, September 2, October 7, 1933; Thought, June, 1926; 
December, 1927; September, 1931; June, 1933; Catholic Mind, 
August 8 and 22, September 8 and 22, October 8 dnd 22, 1933; 
January 8, 1934. 

If any of the readers of America have copies of such issues, 
and are willing to part with them, it is asked that they commu- 
nicate with this office at 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 

New York. F. P. LeBurre, S.J. 
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Home News.—Following the orders of Governor Mer- 
riam, Adj. Gen. Seth Howard of the California National 
Guard on July 5 took over the San Francisco waterfront, 
to “ protect life and property,” during fighting which left 
three dead and 105 injured, thirty of them shot. The San 
Francisco Labor Council on the following day decided to 
“go slow” on a general strike, and appointed a committee 
to study the longshoremen’s strike and advise the unions. 
The San Francisco Teamsters’ Union on July 8 voted 1,- 

20 to 271 to go on strike July 12 unless the maritime 
workers’ strike was on the way to settlement by that time. 
Oakland teamsters voted to take similar action. On July 
9 the National Longshoremen’s Board began public hear- 
ings in an attempt to arbitrate the differences in the strike. 
Despite the appeal of the Board, the teamsters’ unions in 
San Francisco and Bay cities went on strike on July 12. A 
truck drivers’ and teamsters’ strike appeared inevitable in 
three Minnesota cities and perhaps a general strike in 
Minneapolis. On July 10, the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion announced that it would not renew its twenty-one- 
year-old contract with the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers. Company officials stated 
this decision was made because of the “ great danger that 
the management of the Amalgamated Association may 
pass into the hands of radical elements known as rank 
and file leaders.” On July 11, General Johnson formally 
requested all industrial groups not under codes to merge 
with existing related codes, or operate under a new basic 
code. Hour and wage provisions of the basic code were 
left blank, but they were to be established at the same 
figures governing related industries. If any industry at 
the end of thirty days appeared to have abuses of labor, 
that industry would have to submit its case to the NRA, 
which would judge whether a code covering wages, hours 
of labor, etc., should be imposed. General Johnson left 
Washington on the same day for Waterloo, Iowa, to be- 
gin his speech-making and vacation tour. On July 10, 
NRA Administrator announced that he had written Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recommending the termination of the one- 
man control of the NRA and the setting up of a commis- 
sion to govern its future course. The Government Crop 
Reporting Board announced on July 10 that the acreage 
of field crops harvested this year would be probably the 
lowest in twenty-five years, due to reduction programs and 
drought losses. The final returns from the Literary Di- 
gest poll on the New Deal showed more than three out of 
five in favor of the President’s policies. Out of a total 
of 1,772,163 votes cast, 61.15 per cent were for the new 
deal. On his vacation trip, President Roosevelt stopped at 
Haiti, where he said the marines would leave within a 
month or six weeks; Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Colombia, and passed through the Panama Canal. 


French Visit London.—From the moment Foreign 
Minister Louis Barthou accepted Prime Minister Mac- 
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Donald’s invitation to London, rumor and _ speculation 
were unloosed on both sides of the Channel as to the pur- 
poses of the conversations. In England, Liberals and So- 
cialists feared that M. Barthou would attempt to persuade 
the British Government to accept new continental alliances 
of a military and political nature. Stanley Baldwin, Act- 
ing Prime Minister, and members of the Government de- 
clared in advance and emphatically that Great Britain 
would enter into no new agreements superseding or con- 
tradicting the Locarno treaty. M. Barthou and the French 
Naval Minister, Francois Pietri, held conferences with 
Sir John Simon, British Foreign Minister, and Stanley 
Baldwin on July 8 and 9. The only official report of the 
meetings was to the effect that the two Governments were 
in complete agreement on viewpoints and attitudes toward 
the situation in continental Europe. It was understood 
that Great Britain adhered to its original determination 
not to undertake any continental obligations beyond those 
already stipulated in the Locarno treaty. The French did 
not propose, as had been anticipated, a public or secret 
treaty of a military nature with Great Britain, nor did 
France insist on British acceptance of the mutual associa- 
tion compact which would include both Germany and Rus- 
sia. Interlocked with these matters of security for France 
against German aggression, was that of a continuation of 
the efforts to save the international disarmament confer- 
ences. With the definite guarantee of British aid to France, 
it was pointed out, sufficient security would be felt by 
France and the deadlock of German rearmament would 
be broken. Statements by British Ministers were pessimis- 
tic in regard to the disarmament situation. They stated 
that, while Great Britain was disarming to the last limit, 
other nations were advancing in armaments. They as- 
serted that national safety, in the present situation, de- 
manded that defenses be not further weakened. Both 
Stanley Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain, Chancelor of 
the Exchequer, expressed themselves in stronger terms 
than heretofore on the necessity of carrying through the 
proposals of increasing the air force by the construction 
of 1,000 new military planes. 


Little Entente and Russia.—Normal diplomatic rela- 
tions between Russia on the one hand and Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania on the other were inaugurated in June 1934 
after negotiations at Geneva between Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar Litvinov and the Council of the Little Entente. 
Jugoslavia postponed ratification. The recent rapproche- 
ment between Russia and France was alleged as the main 
reason for this move. No stipulation for religious free- 
dom was made. No immediate improvement in commer- 
cial relations between Czechoslovakia and Russia was an- 
ticipated. 


Harrison at World Bank.—Much interest and specu- 
lation was excited in financial circles by the visit to Basel 
on July 8 of George L. Harrison, governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, where he attended the usual monthly 
meeting of the directors of the Bank for International 
Settlements. Montagu Norman, governor of the Bank of 
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England, was also present. While no tangible results of 
the meeting were reported, it was generally thought that 
Mr. Harrison’s visit indicated a returning confidence in 
monetary stabilization, in accordance with Mr. Harrison’s 
own confidence in the American dollar. In the meanwhile 
Secretary of State Hull, in Washington, addressed a note 
to the Government of Finland expressing the cordial ap- 
preciation of the United States for Finland’s faithfulness 
in meeting her obligations. 


Recent German Events.—Edgar Jung, who helped 
von Papen write his Marburg speech, was executed. Dr. 
Kurt Schmitt, Reich Minister of Economics, received dic- 
tatorial powers over the German commercial and financial 
system, until the end of September. That the industrial- 
ists were in the saddle in Germany was shown, according 
to some observers, by the Government’s backdown in the 
matter of her interest payments to British holders of the 
Dawes and Young loans. Herr Lutze announced the re- 
duction of the Storm Troops from 2,500,000 to 800,000, 
and the elimination of all non-party members. The head- 
quarters were to be moved from Munich to Berlin. What 
would become of those purged from the ranks was not 
clear, but their transfer to a reserve was thought likely. 
Youth Societies and other Nazi organizations, it was said, 
would also be reformed. An attempt by Edmund Heines 
to assassinate Hitler when the latter arrested him was 
reported. For a time international complications threat- 
ened over the accusations hurled at France, linking her in 
the alleged Von Schleicher plot. The attacks, however, 
ceased and all German newspapers published the French 
envoy’s denial of any part in the anti-Hitler conspiracy. 
The harvest was said to be far below that for 1933. Hit- 
ler, calling for peace and quiet after the most turbulent 
week of Nazi regime, left for a few days’ vacation in his 
retreat in the Bavarian Alps. Theodore Duesterberg, for- 
mer Steel Helmet leader and Presidential candidate in 
1932, was put in a concentration camp. Msgr. Anheier, 
leader of the Catholic Youth Corps in the diocese of 
Trier, issued a protest against the Nazi principle of ex- 
clusive control by the State of the education and training 
of youth. Rudolf Hess, one of Hitler’s closest friends 
and his chief aide in Nazi party matters, defended the 
executions of June 30 in a speech delivered at Konigsberg 
on July 8 and broadcast throughout Germany. No new 
light was shed on the plot or on the guilt of the plotters. 
He appealed to the French people and especially to the 
French War veterans to preserve the peace, but asserted 
that while Germany did not want war she would defend 
herself to the last breath and that “the invasion of our 
country will not be a pleasure trip.” Foreign observers 
viewed the speech as a bid io allay foreign criticism and at 
the same time to divert attention from unsatisfactory home 
conditions. Cardinal Michael von Faulhaber addressed 
60,000 Catholics at Bamberg, indicating that no conces- 
sions to the Nazis could be expected from the Catholic 
side. Asserting that the public authorities were putting 
political construction on everything, he said: “ Catholic 
people, you must not let your priests hang crucified on the 
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cross.” Chancellor Hitler summoned the Reichstag to 
meet Friday July 13. It was felt that Hitler might give 
his own account of the revolt, and secure parliamentary 
endorsement of the executions and legalization of the law 
on the subject already decreed by the Cabinet. Germany’s 
isolation, the Venice meeting with Mussolini, and the pol- 
icy of encirclement were felt to be possible additional 
topics. The Army’s Fall maneuvers were canceled. A re- 
port that Goering engineered the “ revolt’ and that no 
Storm Troop plot ever existed was circulated, 


Austrian Cabinet.—In the reconstruction of the Doll- 
fuss Cabinet greater power was concentrated in the Chan- 
celor’s hands. He took over four more portfolios, becom- 
ing Minister of Foreign Affairs, of Defense, of Public 
Security, and of Agriculture. The full military and po- 
lice powers of the country thus came under his control. 
It was thought that this concentration of Governmental 
power spelt the thorough suppression of bomb-firing Aus- 
trian Nazis. Prince von Schoenburg-Hartenstein, only 
Hapsburg aristocrat in the Cabinet, gave up his post. The 
rumored opposition of Mussolini to a Hapsburg restora- 
tion was thought to have caused a shift in Dollfuss’ atti- 
tude. 


Abolition of the OGPU.—A decree of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of July 10 declared the abolition of the OGPU, 
the governmental secret-police organization. In its place 
a new department of the Government, the People’s Com- 
missariat of Internal Affairs was created. Henry G. Ya- 
goda, acting chief of the OGPU, was named Commissar 
of Internal Affairs. Judicial functions of the OGPU, 
which had full power for summary trials and punish- 
ments, was transferred to the regular courts and military 
tribunals. The Commissariat of Internal Affairs and the 
local authorizations under its authority were to carry on 
the investigating activities of the OGPU. A special body 
was created to exile or to imprison persons in the labor 
camps. In Moscow the change was hailed as a mark of 
great progress and the sign of a triumph over enemies of 
the Government. Comments abroad were skeptical as to 
any substantial change in the transfer of authority from 
one autocratic agency to another. 


Russian Wheat Situation.—Defects in transportation, 
which were for months a constant subject of complaint 
and of investigation by the Soviet Government, were re- 
flected in the announcement in London on July 9 that 
more than 3,000,000 bushels of wheat would be imported 
during the coming year into Vladivostok to feed the large 
increase in Russian military manpower in Eastern Si- 
beria as a result of the tension between Japan and Si- 
beria. Poor transportation facilities across the Asiatic 
continent not crop failure, were alleged as the reason for 
this action. On the Volga collective farms, irrigation was 
being extensively used to combat the drought. 


Chaco Warfare Desperate——Fierce fighting and a 
heavy four-day offensive by the Paraguayans character- 
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ized the Chaco situation. According to an official report 
from Asuncion the Paraguay troops had almost com- 
pletely surrounded Fort Ballivian, with 40,000 Paraguay- 
ans engaged in the attack. Heavy fatalities were reported 
in a counter-attack by the Bolivians on July 10: 300 Boli- 
vians and 138 Paraguayans having been killed. 


Chile Fights Communists.—A vigorous anti-Red cam- 
paign launched throughout the country resulted in the 
arrest of a great number of Communists in Santiago and 
the seizure by the Government of large quantities of arms 
and ammunition. As a result of the Government activities 
threatened strikes on railroads and other public services 
were averted and an agrarian revolt in the upper Biobio 
region was crushed. Political parties united in a non-parti- 
san movement to support the Government unconditionally 
in maintaining order in the presence of increasing Red agi- 
tation. There was evidence that the local trouble was in- 
spired from the Soviet quarters in Montevideo. 


Disorders in Cuba.—In protest over the Government’s 
failure to release political prisoners an attempt was made 
to organize a general tie-up of labor. However, many of 
the unions refused to obey the strike mandate and though 
omnibus and press employes walked out and some disorder 
prevailed in Havana, commerce and industry generally 
continued active. Meanwhile the Government pressed its 
raids for arms: about fifty arrests were reported. On July 
8, thirty ex-army officers seized as conspirators against 
the State were freed, and subsequently a number of politi- 
cal prisoners who were hunger-striking were also re- 
leased. Following dissatisfaction among his followers be- 
cause his party did not secure fuller representation in the 
Cabinet, Dr. Miguel Mariano Gomez tendered his resigna- 
tion as Mayor of Havana, but the Cabinet refused to ac- 
cept it and requested President Mendieta to use his best 
efforts to placate Dr. Gomez. 


Japanese Cabinet Installed.—On July 8, the person- 
nel of Premier Okada’s Cabinet was completed and in- 
stalled. There was evidence in its make-up that the Em- 
peror’s advisers desire a continuation of the Saito poli- 
cies. From the old group Koki Hirota remained Foreign 
Minister, General Hayashi, Minister of War, and Ad- 
miral Osumi, Navy Minister. The new Minister of Home 
Affairs, Fumio Goto, had been Minister of Agriculture 
under Viscount Saito, and the new Finance Minister, Sa- 
nenobu Fujii, his Vice Minister of Finance. The Ministry 
of Justice was given to Tadashi Obara, President of the 
Tokyo Court of Appeals. The portfolios of Communica- 
tions, Railways and Agriculture were assigned to Take- 
jiro Tokonami, Shinya Uchida, and Tatsunosuke Yama- 
zaki respectively. Chuji Machida is Minister of Commerce 
and Genji Matsuda Minister of Education. The Seiyu- 
kai and Minseito parties enjoy the same numerical repre- 
sentation as in the previous Cabinet. 


Fascism in Spain.—On July 10, young José Antonio 
Primo de Rivera, son of the late dictator and leader of 
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Spain’s Fascist movement, was arrested with his principal 
lieutenant, the Marques de Eliseda, youngest Deputy in 
the Cortes. Fifty other young Fascists were likewise 
seized and had to pass the night in jail. The two leaders, 
however, were released almost immediately in recognition 
of their parliamentary immunity. Firearms and explosives 
had been seized by police on premises where an unauthor- 
ized political meeting was to have been held. In order to 
relieve unemployment the Government announced through 
the official gazette that bonds, aggregating 50,000,000 
pesetas (about $6,800,000 at current exchange) would be 
issued for the repair and construction of public buildings. 
At the same time, the Associated Press learned from a 
high official source that Spain was planning fortifications 
for the Balearic Islands in the Mediterranean Sea to cost 
1,000,000,000 pesetas. Specifications on armaments and 
data on the cost of big guns, anti-aircraft artillery and 
coast defense equipment were being sought in the United 
States. The Spanish press made no comment on the inter- 
view given out by Mrs. C. B. Lockwood upon her return 
to New York. Mrs. Lockwood, imprisoned in Majorca 
with her husband and other Americans on the charge of 
assaulting a Civil Guard after a drinking party, asserted 
that she had been made a scapegoat by the police. 


Vatican City.—At the age of 59, Father Giuseppe 
Gianfrancheschi, former Rector of the Gregorian Univer- 
sity and one of the outstanding scientists of the Vatican, 
died after a long illness. Widely known for his work as 
director of the Vatican’s modern radio station, Father 
Gianfrancheschi also was director of the ultra-short-wave 
apparatus, installed by Marconi as the first commercial 
set of its kind in the world. Because of his expert knowl- 
edge of the physical sciences, the Jesuit scholar was se- 
lected to accompany the first Nobile dirigible expedition 
to the Arctic in 1928. Besides being president of the 
Nuovi Lincei Scientific Academy and an ex-director of 
the Gregorian Academy of Scientists, Father Gianfran- 
cheschi had represented the Vatican at many scientific 
congresses in the United States and elsewhere. 





While Maryland is celebrating her tercentenary, 
Wisconsin is also celebrating hers. Next week 
Thomas J. Lynam will do justice to her in “ Nico- 
let and Wisconsin.” 

A rebellious part of Spain is Catalonia, in the 
northeast. It is in the news now, and will be 
again. Next week, Lawrence A. Fernsworth will 
tell what is behind it all in an article entitled 
“ Catalonia Seethes with Revolt.” 

We have had many books telling what the con- 
vert went through before he entered the Church, 
but very little from the side of the priest who 
assisted him. Bakewell Morrison will write of 
“ Conversion: The Other Side.” 

As the second instalment of his series on how 
reluctantly England gave up the Faith, Hilaire 
Belloc will contribute his proofs in “ The Catho- 
lic Survival during the Reformation.” 




















